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Food is as essential to victory as ammuni- 
tion, and Canadian farmers are proving 


their mettle in this fight for freedom. 


Grain growers, stock raisers, dairymen, 
fruit growers, vegetable gardeners, poul- 
trymen — farmers of all kinds — are speed- 
ing production, fighting hard, early and 


late, to supply the enormous quantities of 


food products to fill the needs of war. 


Increased farm production means increased 
financing, and the Bank of Montreal — 
which has worked with the agricultural 
industry for a century and a quarter — is 
making special efforts at this time to help 
the farmer produce more and more food for 
Canada and her comrade United Nations. 
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The midnight sun on Barentsburg 


which marks the position of the sun just below the horizon illuminate the scene 


As the expedition sails out of Green Harbour the coal fires and the glow 


This picture exaggerates the 


darkness 


THE CANADIANS AT SPITSBERGEN 


by Major C. P. Stacey 


Mlustrated with British and Canadian Offiial Miliary Photographs 


N the vear 1856 an adventurous young 


Anglo-Irish aristocrat, Lord Dufferin 
sailed to the Arctic archipelago of Spits- 
bergen in his schooner-yvacht the foam 
He subsequently described the vovage in 
minor classic 


Of Spitsbergen 


a book which became a 


Letters from High Latitudes 


he wrote: “I think, perhaps, its most 
striking feature was the stillness—and 
deadness—and impassibility of this new 


world: ice, and rock, and water surrounded 


us no atom of vegetation gave token 
of the earths vitality; a universal numb- 
ness and dumbness seemed to pervade the 
solitude 

In later Dufferin became 


vears Lord 


Governor-General of the young Dominion 
of Canada. At that not many 
people thought of the possibility of the 


period 
“Colonies playing important parts on the 
international stage or intervening in the- 
from their own 
probably 


atres of war far shores 
and it 
Lutterin as it 


pleased his romantic imagination 


would have surprised 


would certainly have 
could 
he have known that. eighty-five vears after 
his vouthtul vovage, the changing fortunes 
of a great world conflict would bring a 
force of Canadian soldiers sailing into the 
Norwegian Arctic in the track of his brave 
little Foam, to break in upon the ancient 


which he and 


solitudes had described 
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provide the islands with the strangest 
episode in their chequered history 

Spitsbergen called by its Norwegian 
owners Svalbard lies 370 miles from the 
northern point of Norway, roughly 1,200 
trom the mainland of Scotland, and only, 
some 000 from the North Pole The 
archipelago has a total area of about 
25,000 square miles. It has been well 
known to Europeans since 1596, when it 
was discovered by an expedition of Nether- 
landers whose leading spirit was Willem 
Barendszoon or Barents. Barents perished 
the next vear off the coast of Novaya 
-emlya; but the islands still bear the name 
he gave them. deriving (as he said) from 
the tact that “the land consisted only 
of mountains and pointed hills’, and his 
own name is kept in memory by the 
Barents Sea to the eastward where he met 
his end, and the town of Barentsbure in 
Spitsbergen itself. (| 

\lmost from the date of its discovery 
Spitsbergen was an international bone of 
contention as a result of its importance as 
a centre of the whaling industry and many 
nations, including England, laid claim to 
it None, however colonized it and though 
parties sometimes wintered there and a 
few Russian trappers spent several con- 
secutive vears in the islands, the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica could still say as recently 
as 1911, “Spitsbergen has never been per- 
manently inhabited Ihe fact that the 
islands have 112 days of total darkness 
annually certainly helped to discourage 
colonization. Just before the First Great 
War the whaling industry, to all intents 
and purposes, finally died out. Already, 
however, a new and more important 
activity had made its appearance. The 
exploitation of the important coal deposits 
on West Spitsbergen began in 1900; and 
it received new impetus from the war of 
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1914-18, when Scandinavia found itself 
largely cut off from its more normal 
sources of coal. By 1922 the archipelago 
had acquired a permanent mining popula- 
tion of about 1,000, predominantly Nor- 
wegian 

[his new situation increased the desira- 
bility of settling the status of Spitsbergen 
This was effected as part of the general 
post-war settlement by a treaty (1920) 
which awarded the sovereignty to Norway 
Germany and Russia subsequently accepted 
this arrangement, and Spitsbergen ceased 
to be “No Mans Land with the formal 
proclamation of Norwegian sovereignty on 
14 August, 1925. Thereafter, however, Rus- 
sias interest in the islands increased 
rather than diminished. In 1931 a Russian 
state coal company began work there 
Ihe Russian community enjoved a very 
large measure of autonomy, and its life 


was organized much as if it had been 


situated within the territories of the 
US.S.R 

In 1941, when a new turn of the Second 
Great War suddenly broke in upon Spits- 
bergen, the total population of the colony 
was about 2,800 souls, of whom some 2,000 
were Russians. The whole 2,800 lived 
upon the large island of West Spitsbergen 
the majority of them upon the banks ot 
the Isfjord (lce Sound), the great inlet 
more than 35 miles long, upon whose 
shores are found the richest seams of coal 
The administrative centre and the chie! 
Norwegian settlement was at Longyear 
City (Longyearby, Longyearbyen), on Ad- 
vent Bay near the head of the Sound 
This place owed its name to an American 
whose company formerly operated a mine 
there. The chief Russian settlement was 
Barentsburg on Green Harbour, another 
branch of the Sound much nearer to its 
mouth; this was the largest single com- 
munity in Spitsbergen 


1) The rather more common form in English is “Spitzbergen’; but the name is Dutch not German 
and “Spitsbergen” is clearly correct. On the history of Spitsbergen, see two books by Sir Martin Conway 
No Man's Land: A History of Spitsbergen from its Discovery in 1596 to the Beginning of the Scientific Explora 
tion of the Country (Cambridge, 1906), and The First Crossing of Spitsbergen (London, 1897 Two more 
recent works are R. N. Rudmose Brown, Spitsbergen (London, 1920) and Seton Gordon Amid Snowy Wastes 
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‘Somewhere in the United Kingdom’, Canadian soldiers practise landing operations previous to sailing for 
Spitsbergen 


war affected 
The Germans 


In its early this 
Spitsbergen relatively little 
overran the Norwegian mainland in 1940 


this 


Stages 


attempt to 
With their attack on 

Russia on 22 June. 194] 

northern seas took on a new 


but made no occupy 
distant dependency 
however, these 
importance 


known to be casting 


Gsermany was now 
rapacious eves at the archipelago. with 
the idea of possessing herself of its coal 


and utilizing it to support her campaign 


against Russia in the kar North In these 


circumstances, the British authorities. in 


agreement with Russia and with the 


Norwegian in London. re- 


(,overnment 


solved to take measures to denv these 


supplies to Germany 


lhe means which it was decided to 
emplov was a small military expedition 
under naval convo, [his force was to 


disable the mines to the point of ensuring 


that the Germans could derive no benefit 


from them, and to destroy the accumulated 
stocks of free coal. In addition. it was to 
remove the Russian population of Spits- 
and to evacuate the 
It was arranged 


bergen to Russia 
Norwegians to England 
that a small Norwegian military detach- 
ment would form part of the expedition 
and that a Norwegian governor-designate 
and Russian representatives would accom- 
it: but Canada was offered. and 
accepted. the 


major part of the military force from her 


pany 


the 


honour of providing 


army in the Lnited Kingdom 


l-arly in August. in consequence a 
considerable force of (C-anadian_ troops 
slipped unostentatiously away trom thei 


quarters in Southern England trav- 
elled to a special training establishment 
studied the 
hey 


time the units 


combined operations 


where for a 
technique of 
familiarized themselves with various types 
of landing-craft: they practised emploving 
these tor landings on heaches held bv the 
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Bound for the Arctic. Canadian troops going aboard their transport for the voyage to Spitsbergen. 


enemy : they carried out long route marches 
ashore; and in other ways they fitted and 
hardened themselves for the distant and 
adventurous operation which lay ahead 
On the nature of that operation—and 
whether there was really to be one at all 
they speculated freely (and inaccurately, 
for only a very few of the senior officers 
; of the force had the slightest inkling of the 
real plan. After some days of this activity 
a considerable part of the force returned 
to their former quarters: but the units 
selected for the actual expedition found 
themselves. to their unbounded satistac- 
tion, embarked in a transport and 
setting out under naval escort from a 
3ritish port 
Ihe force, which thus set out for a 
destination which most of its members 
. did not even suspect, was commanded by 
Brigadier E. Potts, ED. Officer-in- 
(command of a Western Infantry Brigade 
of the Canadian Corps: a veteran of the 
last war, in which he rose from the ranks 


to a commission, and in civil life a member 
of the staff of the University of Saskat- 
chewan. It was made up of a Field 
Company of Royal Canadian Engineers 
commanded by Major G. Walsh. a detach- 
ment of the Edmonton Regiment com- 
manded by Major W. G. Bury, and one ot 
machine gunners of the Saskatoon Light 
Infantry (\4G.) under Captain GFP 
Bradbrooke: in addition to detachments 
of the Royal Canadian Corps of Signals 
the Royal Canadian Army Medical Corps 
and the Royal Canadian Army Pay Corps 
Several small detachments of British troops 
were also included in the force, among 
them a party of Roval Engineers 

Many of the men included in the 
Spitsbergen force had been members ot 
the Canadian expedition which was organ- 
ized to take part in the projected attach 
on Trondheim in the Norwegian campaign 


of 1940. but which never sailed) It was 
poetically just that these should now get 
this new opportunity. And it was partic- 
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a in the shadow of a high peak on the steep shore of Green Harbdour 
vn is the Communal Centre which housed the 
3s the public offices. T 


-ommunity $ dining ha 
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ularly appropriate, perhaps. that the Ed- 
monton Regiment should be well repre- 
sented in this Arctic operation; for this 
unit claims to be the most northerly 
Infantry Regiment in the British Empire 
and many of its men serving in this expe- 
dition came from the region of Peace 
River This adventure. however. was to 
take them into latitudes which were not 
those of Northern Alberta. but those of 
Ellesmere Island 

[he transport which carried the force 
to Spitsbergen was, again appropriately 
enough, a liner famous in the River St 
Lawrence in time of peace, and which 
since the outbreak of war, had carried 
many Canadian soldiers to the United 
Kingdom. The naval force which escorted 
her on the first leg of the journey subse- 
quently handed her over at sea to the 
squadron which was to form the. all- 
important naval component of the expedi- 


1942 


tion to Spitsbergen This force was com- 
manded by one of the great naval leaders 
of this war, Rear-Admiral PL. Vian 
[)S QO Admiral Vian first came to public 
notice in 1940 as the bold commander ot 
the destrover Cossack, which liberated the 
British prisoners held on the German ship 
\ltmark He had subsequently  distin- 
guished himself in the action against the 
Bismarck, in which he earned a second bar 
to his DSO: and he was to win fresh 
laurels on the present occasion \Mlore 
recently he has gained still more fame in 
operations in the Mediterranean, and has 
become Sir Philip Vian’ For the Spits- 
bergen operation he had under his com- 
mand a mixed force of cruisers, destrovers 
and smaller craft 

[he vovage was untroubled by enemy 
action, and the sea was calm. A eall at 
Iceland attorded Admiral Vian and Briga- 
dier Potts (who had met in London some 


Near the jetty at Barentsburg on the day of the Russian evacuation, with the Russians’ belonainas piled up ready 


to go aboard. | 


n tne background 


s the Communal Centre 
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One of the fruits of the Spitsbergen enterprise was the capture by the Navy of 4 number of coal-carrying vessels 
One of them is seen here 


The destruction of the disused wireless station near Barentsburg. This station was established by the Norwegian 
Government in 1911. Before the recognition of Norwegian sovereignty, the plot on which it stood was the 
only land in the archipzlago owned by a government and not by individuals. i 
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Brigadier Potts negotiating the agreemen 
for evacuation with Russian representa- 
tives in the Communal Centre at Barents 
burg 
| 


Right Outside the 
world's northernmost hote 
Brigadier Potts and 4 cap 
‘ain of the Royal Navy at 
Kine s Bay 


Above:—Canadian soldiers ex Right:—-Under the Red Flag. Canadian 
‘ agmining some of the war-time soldiers climbing the steps ieacing to the 
terature issued by their Russian town of Barentsbure 
A! 12s 
Below A bend concert at Longyear City. A Marine band entertains 


the Norwegian inhabitents 
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Above:——-Canadian sappers, off duty for At top:—A Canadian soldier 


the moment, indulge in a bit of winter makes friends with the Russian 
sport on a Spitsbergen glacier population of Barentsburg 
Rottom centre The Butcher of Barentsburg All domestic animals in Spitsbergen were 


slaughtered before the expedition withdrew, and a butcher found in the ranks of the Canadian 
troops set up the establishment seen here, with other Canadians for assistants 
Below: Officers of the force with the Norwegian pastor at Longyeer City. Brigadier 
Potts on the left; to the right a Norwegian officer and 4 captain in the Royal Navy 
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Demolitions at King’s Bay 


time before) an con- 
ference on the flagship in which the final 


Only 


opportunity for a 


details of the operation were settled 


after the squadron was well out from 
Iceland did the Brigadier take his men 
into his confidence. Speaking just before 
a ship's concert, he told them the full story 
of the task ahead, warning them that it 
meant long hours of hard work: that the 
highest standard of discipline would be 
required: and that they must be prepared 
to encounter and crush attempts by the 


enemy to interfere with the programme 


[he announcement was received with 
cheers When the sharp snow-clad moun- 
tains which gave Spitsbergen its name 


lifted their heads on the horizon 
the tense with 


finally 


the men of force were 
expectation 
the 


Larly in the morning of 25 August 


ships steamed towards the mouth of Ice 
Sound. Aircraft roared off from the flag- 
ship to search the nooks and crannies of 
the coast-line for enemy vessels, and found 


oo 


Wooden structures connected with the mines were destroyed by fire 


none. Then a destroyer. speeding ahead 
of the squadron, set the first landing party 
ashore on the soil of Spitsbergen This 
party was composed of men of the Royal 
Canadian Corps of Signals and Norwegian 
and their mission was to seize the 
Linne, at the 


[hey went ashore 


soldiers: 
Station at 
Ice Sound 


wireless 

mouth of 
well armed and prepared tor any eventu- 
but the 
and handshakes 


ality were greeted with smiles 
[he squadron now sailed majestically 
and came to anchor in 
(Gcreen Naval 
military detachments to settlements further 
up the Sound 
of Longvear City 
station was at once taken over) 
Russian mining villages of Grumantby and 
Pyramiden While these arrangements went 
forward in accordance with plans made in 


into Ice Sound 


Harbour vessels carried 
the Norwegian metropolis 
where another wireless 


and the 


advance. Brigadier Potts himself went 
ashore at Barentsburg. the Russian town 
which hung precariously on the steep 


~ 
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Men of the Roya! Canadian Engineers at work at Barentsburg. 


The largest coal pile in the colony is seen well 


alight. 


eastern side of Green Harbour. The in- 
habitants here were delighted to see the 
expedition; the local dignitaries were on 
the jetty to greet its leader (as recorded by 
\ir. Ross Munro 


spondent of the Canadian Press, one of them 


the eve-witness corre- 


“shook hands bowing formally as if 
he were being presented at Buckingham 
Palace ); and friendly relations were estab- 


lished at once. Negotiations followed at 


the Communal Centre in the town, and 
arrangements for the evacuation of the 
Russian population were speedily com- 
pleted 


This evacuation was the first great task : 


for the Russians were to be carried to 
their the expedition s 
transport then 


Spitsbergen to take the troops and the 


own country by 


which would return to 


Norwegians back to Britain. The embark- 
ation of the whole Russian population with 


their baggage was a tremendous under- 


taking, complicated by the fact that the 
troops were simultaneously completing the 
landing of the force s stores; but the whole 
job was done within the compass of one 
hectic day, and that days midnight saw 
the great transport steaming out of Green 
Harbour on her way to one of Russias 


northern ports) Men of the Edmonton 
Regiment, the Saskatoon Light Infantry, 


and the R.C_A.\C. made the voyage on 
board her. A strong naval escort watched 
over her; while other ships of Admiral 
Vian s force remained at Spitsbergen to 
protect the troops ashore and assist in the 
arrangements for the Norwegian evacua- 
tion 

With the Russians safely on their way, 
the Engineers, Canadian and British, fell 
to work on the business of demolition 
[-ssential parts of the machinery of the 
either removed or 
plants 

this 


mines were 
the 


attention. In 


Various 
destroved, receiving 


particular 


power 
work an 


ol 
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important was played by Captain 


Hall 
neer and an 
pany of the Royal Canadian Engineers 


part 
an experienced mining engi- 
Tunnelling Com- 


Perry 
officer olf a 


who had been attached to the expedition 


with this in view [he disused wireless 
station near Barentsburg was blown up 
\ particularly spectacular piece of demo- 
lition was the destruction by explosives of 
the overhead conveyor system which 
brought coal from one of the Longvyear 
mines to lhe 


ot tree coal were ignited by 


great piles 


the 


the dockside 
use ol 
petrol and oil, scores of fires being started 
in each of them: the total amount of coal 
was in the 


addition 


thus destroved on the island 


vicinity of 450,000 tons. In 


perhaps 273,000 gallons of tuel oil, petrol 


and grease were done away with, either by 


burning or being poured into the sea 


Che oil fire at Barentsburg impressed even 
those who had seen the London fires of 


1940 


rels were seen to a height of about 


‘exploding bar- 


250 


One witness wrote 


feet and were thrown out from the pile 


flaming, to a distance of from 350 to 400 


feet 

The evacuation of the Norwegian popu- 
lation involved visiting outlving settle- 
ments. carrving out demolitions there, and 
bringing the people from them to Advent 
Bay 


was that paid by a cruiser to Nv Aalesund 


[he most important of these visits 


on Kings Bay. or Kongsfiord, an inlet 
some 60 miles north of Ice Sound. This 
little settlement, situated just below the 


79th parallel, is said to be the most north- 
erly town in the world. A similar call was 
made at a smaller Norwegian 


Sound 


village at 


Sveagruva on Low south of Ice 


Sound In addition a number of hunters 
and trappers living in isolated spots along 
the coast were picked up individualls 

\ugust, the Sabbath 
Longvear City 


\ naval and 


On Sunday, 31 
was celebrated at with a 
modest touch of ceremonial! 
military Church Parade took place; soldiers 
and sailors led by a Marine band marched 


little wooden church 


to the settlement s 


\ugust 


1942 


and Brigadier Potts, standing at the top 
of a flight of steps by the roadside, took 
the salute 

lhe evacuation of the outlying settle- 
ments was only well completed when the 
expedition s transport and her escort again 
dropped anchor in Green Harbour, having 
successfully accomplished their mission to 
Russian waters. The ship had discharged 
her Russian passengers, but had embarked 
in their place a group of nearly 200 Free 
and soldiers. [They had 


rench off 


escaped to Russia trom German prison 
camps, and were overjoyed at the oppor- 
tunity which the expedition afforded them 
of reaching England and joining the forces 
of General de Gaulle. [hese valiant /-rench- 
men had undergone many hardships and 
miseries during their long Odyssey: but 
their hearts were high and their courage 
unbroken, and more than one Canadian 
recorded his admiration of their spirit 
Through the kindness of one of these 
French officers, Colonel Billotte, now Chiet 
of Statt to General de Gaulle, it is possible 
to print here a few eloquent paragraphs of 
a book which another of the party, Lieu- 
tenant Brilhac, has written to tell the stor, 
and which will be 
the title “Pour 


| hese YaSSaGes 


of their experiences 
published shortly under 
Combattre Avec De Gaulle 
tell of the comradely association between 
the Frenchmen and the British and Cana- 
dian soldiers who welcomed them to the 
the scene 


ship in the White Sea, and of 


that greeted them on her arrival at Green 


Harbour: 

*“\flais ce qui nous rend ces quelques 
jours passés sur la paquebot plus que pre- 
cieux, ce nest pas tant dy avoir retrouve 
les raffinements de la civilisation que d\ 
avoir été accueillis Comme nous | avons 
été: la fagon de donner vaut mieux que ce 
quon donne: clochards sans Patrie qui 
tremblions qu on prétendit nous faire honte 
de la France, nous avons découvert que 
pour les Anglais comme pour les Canadiens 
grande de son 


(haque minute 


la France reste la l-rance 


passé et de ses vertus 


| 
| 
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Ree 


tores go up in smoke 
| Barentsbur3. The oil stores go up 
Demolitions at Barentsbu 


a. 


Demolition of a transformer, part of the mining equipment at King’s Bay 


nous a apporté la preuve dune affection 
qui passe les bornes de la fraternité d armes; 
ceux d entre nous qui ignoraient la délica- 
tesse anglaise, ont appris qu elle se marque 
dans le moindre geste et dans le moindre 
silence aussi bien que dans le plus géneé- 
reux don. A peine avions-nous mis le pied 
a bord que des officiers anglais et canadiens 
frappaient a la porte de nos cabines et 
apportaient a chaque officier frangais une 
de leurs propres tenues afin de leur per- 
mettre détre enfin présentables. Pour 
comprendre ce que nous avons ressenti, il 
faudrait avoir entendu des mots tel que 
celui du second du paquebot qui, apres 
nous avoir fait visiter la salle des cartes 
et le poste de commande, et comme nous 
le remerciions d avoir bien voulu nous 
montrer des lieux qui sont habituellement 
‘Rien nest 
Surtout, il 


tenus secrets, nous répondit 
secret quand il s agit d amis. 
faudrait avoir assisté a la réception qui 
fut offerte, le premier soir, aux officiers 
évadés et dont je ne veux garder qu une 
vision, celle d officiers anglais, canadiens et 


o4+ 


francais cote a cote au garde-a-vous 
fraternellement unis et chantant 
seule voix ‘La Marseillaise et le “God Save 
the King 

“Apres de telles expériences, qui d entre 
nous ne souscrirait aux paroles que pro- 
nonca le Colonel Billotte le dernier soir 
du voyage: ‘Un Polonais illustre a écrit 
que tout homme avait deux Patries: la 
sienne et puis la France. De méme, nous 
pouvons dire que tout Frangais a aujour- 
d hui deux Patries: la France et | Angle- 
terre. 


d une 


* * * 


“Maurice Constantin-Weyer de retour 
du Grand Nord a conté ce qu il appela 
‘La Nuit de Magdalena’: notre 
de | Isfjord aussi mériterait son roman 
Ce fut une journée de quatre jours telle 
qu en croisi¢re nen a jamais vécu ni nen 
vivra jamais nul Rockefeller. Tout est 
encore présent sans que nous ayons besoin 
de scruter nos souvenirs; le bateau est 


journée 


pied dun cirque de _ rochers 


ancré au 
immenses dont des lichens et des herbes 
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g fires in one of the great coal piles at King’s Bay 


Engineers startin 
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The Russian mining village of Grumantby 


A naval aircraft flies past it and photographs the fires which ac 


panied the demolitions there 


quon dirait bralés par quelque incendie 


teignent les 
vision sinistre dans ce paysage Ou 


versants de couleur ocre et 


lauve 


les seules tonalites de la terre sont le 


blancs comme fond 


de décor. c'est la magnificence blanche des 


les gris et les bleus 


laciers de | Islandais, six larges chenaux 


g 

de glace débouchant sur la rive en un seul et 
formidable confluent. Et derriere nous 


avenue deau calme parmi les solitudes 


sétend I'Isfjord: au pied des glaciers, les 
eaux sont noires avec parlols des reflets 
blancs. mais vers le large. elles sont belles 
bleues comme celles dun lac 
la nuit, on dirait que le bateau 


et claires 
italien et 
repose sur une nappe d émeraude. Qu est- 
ce-que | immobilité russe aupres de ces 
étendues mortes! Et quel silence! Sur 
une plage se dressent quelques baraques 
cote a céte; c est un village de pécheurs de 
phoques abandonné, village du bord des 
eaux tel qu il dut en exister aux premiers 


ages, village perdu des confins nordiques 


nareil A tant d autres de tous les rivages du 
début de [humanité. extrémite de 


Rien ne parvient 


monde 


humanite a trouble: 


ce calme. ni les vols de goélands qui 


tournoient autour de nous, ni notre joie 
ni méme la présence de la guerre: pourtant 
une flotte britannique est ici et devant nous 
Barensbury, rougeoyant sous un énorme 
champignon de fumée, brule comme devait 
ville de Troie quand les Grecs 


cing cent 


braler la 
leurent pillée 
charbon se consument parmi les glaces 


mille tonnes de 


* * * 


*But the outstanding feature of these few last 
davs on the transport is not so much the return 
to the refinements of civilization as the welcome we 
received. the manner of giving matters more than 
the gift 
without a country 


held up to shame, discovered that with Englishmen 


we men. victims of long seclusion and now 


fearful lest France might be 


and Canadians alike, France is still France, great 


in her ancient virtues. Every moment brought 
proof of an affection far beyond the brotherhood ot 
arms: those of us who knew nothing of English 


ict learned that tt may be manifested in the 
htest gesture and in the briefest silence just a 
ft. Hard!yv had 


e set foot on board when English and Canadian 


renuinely as in the most generous g 


teers knocked on our cabin doors bringing their 
yn unitorms so that every French officer might 
make himself presentable at last lo understand 


what we telt, one should have heard such words 

those of the second officer of the transport, after 
he had taken us to the chart room and the bridge 
when we were thanking him tor having been good 
enough to show us places usually kept secret he 
replied, ‘there are no secrets between ftriends 
\bove all, one should have been present at the 
reception given to us escaped officers on the first 
evening, of this | need give but one glimpse —that 

English, Canadian and French officers, shoulder 
to shoulder at ‘Attention’, united in brotherhood 
ind singing with one voice ‘La Marseillaise’ and 
God Save the King \iter such experiences 
which among us would not endorse the words 
spoken by Colonel Billotte on the last evening of the 
ovage: An illustrious Pole has written that every 
man has two native lands: his own and France 
In the same way we can say that to-day every 
Frenchman has two native lands: France and 


england 
* 


Maurice Constantin-Wever on returning 


CANADIANS AT SPITSBERGEN 


trom the Far North wrote a story ‘La Nuit de 
Magdalena : our urney from Isfjord is also a 
romantic tale. It was a four-day journey such 

no Rockefeller has ever experienced or will ever 


rience in all his travels We have only to open 


the doors of memory to bring it all back: the ship 
anchored at the toot of a circle of huge cliffs, where 
mosses and grass, tingeing the slopes with ochre and 
orange, seem to blaze with a sort of fire, a sinister 
sight in a landscape where the only colours are 
whites and grevs and blues lhe white magni- 
ficence of the glaciers of the land of ice forms the 
background of the picture, six huge troughs of ice 
flowing down to the shore into one great and 
terrible union. And behind us stretches the Ice 
Fjord, an avenue of water smooth amid the solitude 
at the toot of the glaciers the waters are black with 
a few white reflections, but towards the open sea 
they are beautifully clear, blue like an Italian lake, 
and at night the ship seems to rest on a sheet of 
emerald. What has frozen Russia to offer for 
comparison with this lifeless expanse! And what 
silence! On a beach are some huts, ranged side 
by side: there stands a village of the seal hunters 
abandoned, a village on the shore such as must 
have existed from the earliest times, a village lost 


in the Arctic like so many others on all the sea 


The Norwegian town of Ny Aalesund on King’s Bay 
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Sunday at Longyear City 


coasts of the world, the fringe of humanity, Ultima 
Thule. Nothing disturb 
calm, neither the flight of the gulls that wheel about 


that happens can this 


us, nor our joy at release trom bondage, not even the 


presence of the war: vet here is a British fleet, and 


in front of us Barentsburg, glowing red under a 
great mushroom of smoke, burning like the city ot 
lrov must have burned when sacked by the Greeks 
half a million tons of coal burning to ashes amid 


the ice 


[he time was now approaching for the 


force to say good-bye to Spitsbergen. The 
final demolitions were carried out. The 


last task in this respect was the destruction 
of the wireless stations at Kap Linne and 
Longyear City. All through the occupa- 
tion these stations had remained in opera- 
tion, communicating normally with Ger- 
man-controlled stations in Norway, and 
transmitting weather reports, apparently 


as usual. Actually the messages thus sent 


OS 


Brigadier Potts takes the salute of the Church Parade 


were less ingenuous than they appeared 
for on several occasions they reported fog 
conditions which did not exist. The object 


was to discourage aerial reconnaissance 
which might lead to discovery of what was 
going on in Spitsbergen and its surrounding 
It appears, in fact, that the decep- 


and the 


waters 
tion was completely successful, 
(Germans never realized that anything was 
wrong until wireless transmission ceased 
for when the expedition was well out at 
sea on its way back to Britain their station 
at [romsoe was heard calling Spitsbergen 
and enquiring urgently why it did not 
answer 

Shortly before midnight on the night 
of the 3-4 September, the transport, having 
reembarked the military force, sailed with 
her naval from Green Harbour 


Moving out to sea in the Arctic twilight 


escort 
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Longyear City, on Advent Bay, the largest Norwegian settlement in Spitsbergen 


she passed what the demolitions and ac- 
companying fires had left of Barentsburg 
with its great coal-piles blazing brightly: 
and as she turned towards the open ocean 
the fires lit days before at Grumantby, far 
up Ice Sound, could be clearly seen. These 
Various fires may well be burning still 


The ten days sojourn in Spitsbergen 
had been a change for the Canadian troops, 
but certainly not a rest. Throughout the 
period they worked in shifts, four hours on 
duty, four hours off; and the work was 
heavy. During the occupation, thanks to 
the “midnight sun’, which was never far 
or long below the horizon, it was never 
wholly dark, though towards the end the 
nights were growing noticeably darker 
In these conditions it was difficult to keep 
track of the passage of time. and officers 
and men on their return to Britain fre- 


quently found it hard to say how long the 
occupation had actually lasted 

Although the men of the expedition had 
heen issued with special Arctic kit, the 
weather during the stay at Spitsbergen was 
not especially cold and the troops were 
able to work without heavy outer garments 
The temperatures in western Spitsbergen 
are, in fact, a trifle less extreme than might 
be expected in so high a latitude; the 
branch of the Gulf Stream sometimes 
called the “North Atlantic Drift’ washes 
this shore of the archipelago and materially 
affects its climate 

The company on board the great 
steamship on the homeward voyage was 
mixed in the last degree. British and 
Canadian soldiers; Norwegian soldiers and 
civilians,—men, women and children; the 
Free French officers and men; the Russian 
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official partyv—all these contributed to 
make the group one of the most cosmo- 
politan that ever put to sea Not the least 
popular members of the company were 


the team of 15 sled dogs which one of the 


Norwegian trappers had brought on board 

lhe weather continued pleasant and 
the sea calm, and for the military force the 
vovage was pleasantly uneventful. For 
the Navy. however, the really interesting 
part of the affair was just beginning. After 
seeing the transport well on her way to 
Britain. Admiral Vian, leaving an adequate 
escort with her, parted company with the 
expedition which he had so efficiently 
protected and with his main force steamed 
oft to the eastward on business 

[he nature of the business became ap- 


parent a few davs later. British news- 


1942 


papers then told how a force commanded 
by Admiral Vian had fallen suddenly upon 
a German naval formation “within five 
miles of the North Cape |. and, taking the 
enemy entirely by surprise. had sunk the 
1500-ton gunnery training cruiser Brems« 
a destrover, and two smaller vessels, while 
scoring hits on at least two other ships 
\ll this was accomplished without a single 
casualty on the British side) Such was 
\dmiral Vian's characteristic postscript to 
the Spitsbergen operation 

[he Canadian troops of the expedition 
had been absent from their accustomed 
stations in England for an entire month on 
the dav when “the green and brown 
hospitable shores of Scotland as one O 
the members of the expedition wrote 


again came into view: and the troops. who 


Captain W. H. T. Wilson, commanding the Signals detachment with the force, with two of his non mmissioned 


officers in one of the wireless stations which continued to communicate with the Germans in Norway during 


Canadians’ stay in Spitsbergen 


SSS 


Free French Officers on board the transport that brought the expedition back from Spitsbergen. Some of them 
are wearing Canadian battle dress 


had been delighted to leave, were now glad 
to be returning. On September & the ship 
came to anchor in a British harbour, and 
that afternoon the Canadians entrained 
for their old quarters 

[hey regretted extremely that the 
adventure had brought them no contact 
with the enemy. Nevertheless, the expe- 
dition had accomplished everything which 
it set out to do The population of 
Spitsbergen had been safely evacuated 
the Russians to their own country, the 
Norwegians to Britain. Spitsbergen's coal 
had been denied to the enemy, and he had 
heen deprived of valuable meteorological 
facilities Not a man had been lost from 
any cause. And far from interfering with 
the enterprise, the Germans had not even 
succeeded in discovering that it was in 
progress. This was due mainly to the 


very complete precautions which had been 


taken to conceal the fact that the force 
had moved. and in particular to conceal 
its destination 

Brigadier Potts and his officers and 
men had, in fact, been the chief actors in 
an episode unique in military history, and 
one which illustrated in singularly striking 
fashion the extent of a conflict which, far 
better even than that of 1914-18. deserves 
the title of World War No previous 
struggle between modern states’ had 
brought the Arctic seas so definitely within 
its scope: and never before had a military 
force advanced so close to the North Pole 
Before this unpredictable war has run its 
course, Canadian soldiers may serve in 
other strange corners of the world; but it 
may be doubted whether any detachment 
will find itself operating in a more remote 
area than that which fell to the lot of the 
expedition to Spitsbergen 
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The return voyage. Men of the Saskatoon Light Infantry initiating Norwegians into the mysteries of the Vickers 
machine gun 


The return voyage. Brigadier Potts with Norwegian civilians on the transport 
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i Back in their English billets, Canadians of the Spitsbergen force gather about the map of the archipelago and 
laugh over their experiences 


The Norwegian evacuation; Norwegian civilians and Canadian soldiers waiting to embark at Longyear City 
In the background, a glimpse of Spitsbergen's characteristic mountains. 
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six-year-old Canadian Ukrainiar 
Wearing the colourful flowered 
head-dress of her people 


UKRAINIAN-CANADIANS 


by J. F. C. WRIGHT 


A® fittvy vears ago land-hungr\y 
Lkrainians came and worked in the 
wheat fields, looked at the cattle ranges of 
Canadas flat treeless prairie But they 
turned their eves and steps to the more 
northerly bush country, to the rough 
border-lands most other settlers scorned 
[hus the immigration and colonization 
authorities were also pleased because they 
had silently feared the scrublands might 
remain unwanted and untilled 

Wood—wood for building, wood for 
fuel—was there in abundance. And wood 
had been scarce in the Ukraine because the 
landlords controlled the forests in the west 
and in the east was the open steppe 

\nd so in the wooded, hilly, better- 
watered areas of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, Canada’s early Ukrainian 
settlers built first a combined house and 


stable of poles I[hey plastered it outside 
and in with mud and grass puddled to- 
gether with their bare feet. [They thatched 
the steeply sloping root with long grass 
cut from the sloughs. The only door in 
the centre faced south On one side ot it 
lived the family on the other side the oxen 
and the milk cow— if they had one They 
cut poplar, tamarack and jackpine for 
their own building logs and firewood, and 
more to haul with oxen over winter roads 
to the older settlements where wood was 
not so plentiful 

Men, women, children 
stumps, dug a garden plot 
toes, cabbages, turnips, and garlic 
poppies 

The first to come were moneyless 
people, but they well knew how to take 
hold with little more than an axe, a spade 


rooted out 
planted pota- 
and 


The greater part of Ukrainian land is overrun by Hitler's legions. Hundreds of thousands of Ukrainian 


men in the Soviet Army fight valiantly at the front 
vuerrillas, their villages destroyed 


Soviet Russia are the Ukrainians, Voroshilo, 


fight on from forest and steppe 
Pudenny 


while behind Nazi lines ( krainian men and women 


\moneg well-known military leaders 


and Timoshenl 
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a sack of tlour, some seed Around the 
clearing they built a tence of willow staves 
lashed together with slender’ willow 
branches. And when the snow of winter 
came riding on a cold north wind, the 
very young children slept warmly through 
the nights on the shelf above the clay oven 

[here are now more than 300,000 
Ukrainians in Canada, which is a little 
more than six-tenths of one per cent ol 
the Ukrainians in the world They total 
about 45.000,.000 Most of them live in 
the Ukraine, a vast rich territory lying in 
the south-eastern corner of Lurope on one 
of the historic routes to Asia. The ter- 
ritory, immediately north of the Black Sea 
is approximately 362,200 square miles 
It is one of the richest regions in Europe 
Frequently described as “The Granary 
ol l-urope the area is abundant in other 
harvests len years ago the Ukraine 
supplied the Soviet Union with 95 per 
cent of its manganese, S50 per cent of its 
coal, 80 per cent of its sugar (which came 
from beets), 60 per cent of its iron. Quan- 
tities of mercury, gold, copper, are mined 
in the region 

Immediately prior to World War | 
the greater part of the Ukraine was held 
by l[sarist Russia; a westerly fringe was 
controlled by the Austro-Hungarian Em- 
pire At the close of the war, with both 
the Russians and the Austrians in a state 
ot collapse, a resuscitated Ukraine arose 
and attempted to re-establish her indepen- 
dence lhe adventure was short-lived, for 
by 1923 the Ukraine was again dismem- 
bered and divided among her neighbours 

Che largest section, amounting to nearl\ 
300.000 square miles and containing more 
than 35,000,000 Ukrainians, came under 
Russian jurisdiction and was incorporated 
as one of the republics of the USSR 
lhe Western Ukraine, an area of 30,000 
square miles and containing 7,500,000 
\ krainians fell under Polish domination 
[he provinces of Bukovina and Bessarabia, 
together an area of almost 7,000 square 
miles and the home of more than 1,500,000 
Ukrainians, were turned over to the 
Roumanians. The Carpatho-Ukraine, com- 
prising almost 6,000 square miles with 
o00,000 Ukrainians became part of the 
new state of Czechoslovakia 

The main Ukrainian emigration to 
Canada occurred before these develop- 
ments. For that reason, a brief sketch 
of the history and geography of the people 
and the area is of interest) As the Ukrain- 
ians in Canada are a factor in Canada's 


LIKRAINIAN-CANADIANS 


development, so the Ukraine in Europe 
has long been a factor in the European 
situation Its culture, extent of territory, 
and population, plus the richness of natural 
resources and the strategic position, have 
meant for the Ukraine a dramatic role in 
l-urope 

lhe Ukrainians first appeared in history 
during the 300s AD. From then until 
the beginning of the 700s the Slavic tribes 
were widely scattered throughout Eastern 
Lurope When Alfred the Great’ was 
singeing a Saxon housewife s cakes in a rude 
thatched hut in England, these Slavic 
tribes, which had finally accomplished a 
measure of consolidation, succumbed to a 
relatively peaceful invasion of warriors 
from Scandinavia. These warriors of land 
sea and river established themselves at 
Kiev and flourished Part of their success 
was due to intermarriage with Ukrainians 
and they became slavicized) For about 
150 vears this Kiev state achieved excep- 
tional culture and commercial prosperity 

The Kiev state, however, inclined to 
break down and the area of influence 
shifted to the west. For more than two 
centuries and a half domination of the 
region came from what was then called the 
Galician Principality. The city of Lviv 
(Lwow) was the political and cultural 
centre during that period It was a sort 
of liaison post between East and West 
The Galician Principality be- 
came especially important after the Mongo- 
lian invasion in the middle of the thirteenth 
century 

\t this time, when the Mongols were 
extending from the East, the Germans 
and Lithuanians began pushing south- 
wards. And finally, in 1340, Lithuanian 
control replaced Mongolian control over 
the greater part of Ukraine Passing 
through Scandinavian, Mongolian, and 
then Lithuanian hands, the people of the 
Ukraine became turther differentiated from 
other Slavic groups. And, in 1569, the 
greater part of the Ukraine came under 
the influence of Poland 

In 1648 came the period of the Ukrain- 
ian Cossack revolt against Poland. The 
Cossacks were a freedom-loving people 
whose organization had social and political 
significance as well as military importance 
They centred by the Dnieper in south- 
eastern Ukraine, forming a buffer against 
the Crimean Tartars. Fierce in battle their 
support) Was often sought by warring 
nations, and now they rose successfully to 
throw off the Polish voke 
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[he leader in this movement was 
Bohdan Khmelnitski. Rallied to his torce- 
ful personality, the Ukrainian people re- 
vived their political and cultural activities 
with the traditions of the old Kiev state 
and Ukrainian independence became again 
a tact 


Ihe Cossack state, however, found it 


difficult to hold its position against the 
encroachment of Poland, Turkey, and the 
expanding new state of Moscovy which 


was to become the Empire of Russia In 
loo7, Poland and Russia divided the 
Ukraine between them The area to the 
west of the Dnieper River was left to 
Poland, while Russia dominated the area 
east of the Dnieper. In this area, the 
Russian Isar attempted to undermine the 
Cossack state, but the Cossack institu- 
tions of self-government and independence 
were so firmly entrenched that it was more 
than 100 years after the death of Khmel- 
nitski before the last of them was uprooted 

In 1795 there was further partitioning 
in that section of Europe. Poland com- 
pletely lost its identity as a result. Russia 
gained control of the larger part of the 
krainian land, while the western section 
north of the Carpathian mountains and 
the Province of Bukovina came under 
\ustrian rule. The final pre-World War | 
partitioning of the Ukraine followed the 
[his Congress 


Congress of Vienna in 1815 


\ugust 


1942 


left Russia in possession of Bessarabia and 
the greater part of Poland Thus, the 
larger section of the Ukraine was subject 
to Russian domination The Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire retained the provinces of 
Galicia and Bukovina 

Such is the historical background otf the 
Ukraine’. Out of it, during the nineteenth 
century, the Ukrainian national movement 
became a factor of some importance in the 
policy of Central Europe. It was during 
the nineteenth century, too, that the impact 
of these various movements and up- 
heavals impelled Ukrainians both as in- 
dividuals and in groups, to migrate beyond 
the boundaries of their beloved Ukraine 
[hey scattered widely, but most of them 
sought four spheres of opportunity 

[he largest migratory movement car- 
ried between two and three million Ukrain- 
ians across the Lrals to Siberia where a 
number settled as far east as the Pacific 
More than half a million settled 


region 

in the United States, chiefly in the eastern 
industrial areas, though various small 
Ukrainian centres are found from New 


England to California. The third largest 
Ukrainian migration movement Was to 
Canada. A few of the newcomers managed 
to find employment in industrial and min- 
ing centres in the East, and in British 
Columbia, but the vast majority settled 
as farmers in the three Prairie Provinces 
There are also about 100,000 Ukrainians 
in South America, principally in Brazil 
and in the Argentine 

[he chief impetus for Ukrainian migra- 
tion to Canada came from the example of 
migration to the US. in the eighties and 
from the colonization work of Clifford 
Sifton, who under the Laurier Liberal 
administration favoured the settlement of 
the prairies as quickly as possible, espe- 
cially the more northerly areas adjacent to 
the Grand Trunk and Canadian Northern 
Railways which got their start later than 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. The bulk 
of the emigration came from the Austria- 
dominated provinces of Galicia and Buko- 
vina. A curious terminology sprang up as 
a result: the immigrants became known as 


See Ukraine: an Atlas of its History and 
Geography by G. W. Simpson, Toronto: Oxtord Uni- 
versity Press, 1941. This is an excellent pamphlet 
with elucidating maps. Professor Simpson, head of 
the history department, lL niversity of Saskatchewan 
is at present on loan to the Department of National 
War Services 


A New York-born Ukrainian girl poses against a sheaf 
of wheat, the emblem of the Ukraine, the granary of 
Europe’. 
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A little Winnipeg-born Ukrain- 
ian girl wearing one of the 
national! costumes 


(salicians and Ruthenians. They were 
actually Ukrainians. Between the earliest 
emigration, about fifty vears ago, and 1914 
more than 173,000 Ukrainians came to 
(Canada 

The story of the first Ukrainians to 
arrive in the Dominion has _ piquant 
interest. In 1892, there came to Winnipeg 
two men to spy out land They were 
Cyril* Genik and Ivan Pilipivsky from a 
village in Galicia Province. They had 
heard of Canada from some Germans in a 
village not far from their own. Canada, a 
great free land where a man could have 
lo0 acres of his own for only ten dollars! 
An unbelievable land, a land they must 
see to believe 

So the villagers scraped together enough 
money to send out the two scouts Cyril 
and Ivan, sent them from over-populated 
poverty-stricken landlord-ridden Galicia, 
across Germany, across the Atlantic, and 
half-way across Canada to the gateway ol 
the prairie West. They reached Winnipeg 
in 1892. carrving their wicker suitcases on 
their shoulders, carrying their rolled-up 
sheepskin coats. Down the station plat- 
form to the street they went. But they 
could speak no English, no one could talk 
with them, until they found a Mennonite 
who knew Russian. He advised them 
“Go to Gretna for the wheat harvest” 
On a farm near Gretna they saw machinery 
such as they had never seen before, or 
even imagined They saw a good house, 
a fine barn, and much else that was good, 
all owned by the farmer himself who had 
no landlord. Working harvest 
fields they earned what was tor them a 
large sum of money 


*In some records called Wasyl. 


’ 

They agreed Ivan Pilipivsky should 
take back the good news. Ivan reached 
his home village at Christmas time, and 
immediately his wife and family prepared 
for the long journey to Canada where they 
too, would have a home of their own 
Cyril Genik's family got ready to join him 
Ten other families prepared to go 

But the landlords feared their source 
of income was escaping them. And the 
State frowned upon young lads who would 
leave with their fathers and mothers, lads 
who in a few years should be conscripted 
into the army. Poor Ivan Pilipivsky was 
arrested for sedition, and Cyril Genik's 
family was detained. But, after suftering 
much apprehension, the other ten tamilies 
were allowed to leave for Canada 

More families came, and still more 
until in trainloads of colonist coaches they 
rolled westward to the prairies. This mass 
movement was mostly from Galicia: some 
came from Bukovina, and a few trom the 
deep Ukraine of Russia 

Railway building meant ready work for 
the men; while, women, children and very 
old folk stayed on the homesteads grubbing 
stumps, clearing stone, gardening, milking 
the cow. Their background of oppression 
made them suspicious of officialdom and 
the police’ When a Mounted Policeman 
came to the district to inquire regarding 
a theft or a murder, the old folk sometimes 
hid themselves away, leaving only the 
children to answer “Neznayou’ (dont 
know). All worked long and hard on 
their new land, and the men returned in 
the late fall with money to buy plows 
disks, harrows; next year, maybe a binder 
and a seeder. At first they bought imple- 
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ments communally—one plow, one set of 
dises, between two or four families 

lhe clearings widened Oats, rve 
wheat grew where bush had been. Within 
a few vears each family had its own farm 
machinery, and horses were graduall, 
replacing the oxen. The first dwelling had 
become a barn, and a new log or frame 
house had been built 

t-ncouraged by provincial governments 
they built school houses, elected them- 
selves to school boards 

In July of 1941 | lived with a family 
ot Ukrainian-Canadians in Saskatchewan 
It was having time Mlytro and | talked 
as we ftorked—shirtless and bronzed with 
the cooling feel of sweat on our backs 
lhe half-drowsing horses pulled the mount- 
ing load trom coil to coil along the willow- 
rimmed meadow [he dog with expectant 
tail and wrinkling nose looked for field 
mice under each rustling forkful) Nlvtro 
(Canadian born, had studied agriculture at 
the Lniversity of Saskatchewan Instead 
of taking one of several jobs oftered him 
in store or office, he returned to the land 
because there is no better life His wife 
\nna thought So, too She left her job 
in town to marry him 

No better life > Even with drouth and 
the low price for wheat? Yes, even with 
no car, and no telephone other than the 
barbwire tence phone connecting a neigh- 
bour. On the farm, said Mytro, you have 
more time to think than in a town. And 
you can think more clearly when vou work 
with your hands beneath the great sk\ 
Think more clearly about what? Well 
about directing the consumer co-operative 
Mytro was a director About the “Wheat 
Pool and the dairy, livestock and poultry 
pools through which he and his wife 
marketed. About Stephan, Pete, Bert and 
others who had joined Canadas Army 
\ir Force and Navy to beat Hitlerism and 
build a better world. About what the 
priest said in church last Sunday. About 
the dance next Saturday night in Rom- 
chucks barn. About the exquisite beauty 
of a meadowlarks song far above the 
whispering poplar leaves. About educa- 
ting the children and spending wisely the 
ratepavers money Mytro was_ school- 
hoard secretar\ 

Yes. farming is the balanced life 
lhrough the day you work your body and 
think while you work. Evenings you can 
join with the neighbours to better the 
community, play baseball. make music 
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and dance. Mytro was quietly emphatic 
I le knew 

The sun was lower when we climbed on 
the last load, sank in the springy couch ot 
good smelling hay and drove homeward 

Mytros home was nearest the school 
so the board members gathered at his 
place. Teacher was first to arrive Then 
the chairman roared into the vard in a 
muttlerless Model T Ford with no top or 
windshield. Other members came, and 
they set to talking about ways to teed hogs 
Germans overrunning the Ukraine, not 
enough rain in Saskatchewan. Chairman 
Pete squatting like a Cossack. looking 
through his horn-rimmed glasses. reached 
down and pulled leaves trom the tough 
barnyard weeds) Mytro got up, stretched 
dusted the knees of his pants and suggested 
it was about time to start the meeting 
over at the school 

The board members all got into Pete s 
automobile, drove past the school to the 
teacherage wherein \Mytro took his place 
at the table and read the minutes of the 
previous meeting. Ihere was money in 
the bank to write a cheque for teacher s 
salary, and enough to spare for building 
repairs. It was decided to calcimine the 
inside of the teacherage Chairman Pete 
got up, paced off the walls, and calculated 
aloud in English and Lkrainian Mytro 
figured with pencil and school scrinbler 
leacher, consulted for his knowledge ot 
mathematics, responded slowly but accu- 
rately. [hen minor repairs were considered 
at length. and next winters firewood 
[-verything was discussed with amiabilit, 
and interest, but in such caretul detail that 
a lamp had to be lit and the meeting 
dragged on to midnight 

When we got home | asked Mytro 
why the members of the board had so 
seriously considered the problem of part 
of a package of calcimine being left over 
I knew they were not wasteful men, but 
I knew they were not mean, small, penny- 
pinching men’ And | knew they trusted 
one another. worked harmoniously to- 
gether. They were all Ukrainian-Cana- 
dians, they all belonged to the co-operatives 
and to the same political party, enjoved 
the same music, went to the same church 
Then why take so much time figuring the 
calcimine down to the last ounce as if 
some one were going to run away with 
thirty cents worth of a package left over ” 
Besides, one of the board members was 
nominated candidate in the provincial 
elections Suppose he is elected? How 
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will he ever be able to help Saskatchewan s 
law making at that speed ” 

\ivtro grinned a satisfactory grin and 
wave the reason. Ihe reason was a simple 
one. You see, the former board was 
mostly made up of old folks. and they had 
not been so careful of the ratepapers 
money. Some of the old folks were 
naturally more accustomed to doing things 
the way they used to be done by officials 
in the old country. Well, they werent too 
careful, but that was not their fault 
because they had been used to the old 
wavs. They thought there was nothing 
wrong with it Well. the younger folks 
had decided to elect a whole new board 
and make a fresh start 

[his may seem like a primitive parable 
It lacks the impressive dignity of history 
and statistics Yet we cannot understand 
L krainian-Canadians only by reading their 
historical background or counting their 
noses on adding machines: we must visit 
them in their homes, the Michalenko home 
for instance 

Ihe Miichalenko front smells 
varm like many another prairie farm 
iving-room this winter evening [-amiliar 
iingling as Bill Michalenko screws open 
the damper on the bottom of the boxstove 
Purring sound of air sucked in the red glow 
there Black sheet metal bell, Crowing 
reddish. and Mrs.) Michalenko stoops to 
null wool mitts and felt insoles further back 
to safety. Kerosene lamp sending amber 
light over red and pink geraniums potted 
in Pure Canadian Honey tins. Miel Pur 
\lodern art frost patterns on the window 
panes Family photos on top ol the drop- 
leaf secretary desk: Pte Walter Micha- 
lenko. 23. in uniform Anne. 26. in wed- 


A village courtship ir 
the Ukraine. The youne 
man is wearing the 
typical Cossack re 
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ding gown. Olga with her husband who 


works in a coal mine at East Coulee 
\Iberta) Pte) M.ke Hrynchuk inuniform 
\ summer snapshot showing six of the ten 
young generation ol Michalenkos with 
mother and father 

On one of the clean blue-tinted walls 
is an uncalculated link between Saskat- 
chewan and faraway [French-Canadian 
Quebec It is an almost lurid print of a 
Christ lying limp on a sepulchral couch 
attended by metallic winged, sad-faced 
angels in blue, vellow. green and crimson 
robes. Above the gilt ridge of the lower 
frame is printed No 529 HL. Grab 
Christi Cu Jerusalem Il Sepolcro Di 
Cristo A Gerusa'emme The Michalenkos 
are Ukrainian Orthodox: Pete Swistoon 
the school teacher is Roman Catholic. but 
they use much the same religious prints 
hold Christmas on January 7, and play 
the same Lkrainian folk tunes on man- 
dolins and guitars 

George Michalenko, lo. third young- 
est. picks up his mandolin and plays a 
lively dance. Kosachok. Behind him on 
the wall is a 1942 calendar picturing a 
dashing Cossack on a spirited horse. The 
Cossack. round fur hat pushed back on 
his head, sabre held high. looks free and 
happy as his horse prances over a map of 
the Lkraine Ukrainian Cossacks _ like 
these kept the Ukraine free many vears 
George. who has not read much history 
seems to sense something of his background 
in his music. but as if to show he is a North 
\merican, his guitar now plavs “You Are 
Sunshine 

[hough the early vears of freedom and 
developing democracy on the open steppe 
were ended 275 vears ago when the Ukraine 
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Was partitioned between Russia and Po- 
land, and while the Ukrainians who came 
to Canada mainly from the Austro-Hun- 
gary dominated province of Galicia knew 
little of their early background, the Cana- 
dian prairie gave rising generations oppor- 
tunity to express the democratic ways latent 
in the people The vast majority of 
Ukrainian immigrants could neither read 
nor write in any language when they came 
to Canada An exploited peasantry in 
Galicia, they lived a cramped and depres- 
sive existence in dirt-floored huts They 
suffered pioneer hardships without having 
pioneer freedom. In Canada, pioneer hard- 
ships and pioneer treedom were one. At 
first the older folk in general did not 
understand this. loo long had they been 
overworked, over-taxed, undernourished 
beset by officialdom, and conscripted into 
armies in which they had little interest 
[hus the “Galicians . in their years of 
adjustment to Western Canada, became 
untairly known as thieves, liars, and 
sweaty foreigners who got drunk on their 
own homebrew and fought with neck 
vokes and pitchforks at their three-day 
weddings and funerals) While some in- 
dividuals indulged in these activities, their 
names and stories appeared prominently 
in local gossip and the newspapers. And 
other Canadians, unaware of the oppressed 
background of the “Galicians , and uncon- 
versant with the people as a whole, ac- 
cused all unjustly. As one Ukrainian put 
it: “Yes we learned to steal in Galicia’ We 
had to steal back from the landlord at 
night what he stole from us in the daytime 

I wo characteristics stand out in Ukrain- 
ian history They can be gleaned from 
hoth Doroschenko's (somewhat Rightist) 
History of the Ukraine, and Hrushevsky s 
somewhat Leftist) History of Ukraine 
They are a love of the land, and of freedom 
and democracy in practice, often captured 
in poetry, song and dance; also a tendency 
to split into factions and look to other 
nations for national and political salvation 
rather than consolidating their own state 
Ukrainians have turned for help to Mos- 
covy, Poland, Lithuania, Sweden, Turkey 
and even the [artars by turns. Had the 
Ukrainians with their originally larger 
population, richer land and culture, stuck 
together, it is reasonable to assume that 
a Ukrainian culture might to-day extend 
from Eastern Europe to the Pacific. Of the 
various aspiring and expanding states 
adjacent to the Ukraine, Moscovy was 
the one which out-pushed them all. Mos- 
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covy became Russia, the Empire of the 
l'sars spreading eastward across the Urals 
to the Bering Sea and Vladivostok 

In 1917 when the Usarist regime col- 
lapsed and the provisional Russian Govern- 
ment assumed office under Kerensky and 
Prince Lvov, Ukrainian independence came 
to a head in Wiev, the ancient capital of 
the Ukraine’ The Ukrainian provisional 
Government with the liberal-socialist Pro- 
fessor Hrushevsky at the helm, consisting 
chiefly of social democrats and social 
revolutionaries, prepared to co-operate 
with the Kerensky Government on condi- 
tion that the Ukraine become a federated 
republic within the Russian union. In 
October 1917 the Bolsheviks led by Lenin 
came to power and removed the Kerensky 
regime. In January 1918 the Ukrainian 
Government proclaimed  krainian national 
independence and the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment declared war and occupied NWiev 
The Ukrainian administration fled from 
Kiev and approached Austria and Germany 
with a proposal of peace. In February 
1918, a separate peace between the Ukraine 
Government in exile from Kiev, and Ger- 
many and Austria, was concluded at Brest 
Litovsk. In accordance with the treaty 
Germany and Austria sent troops into Kies 
and drove out the Bolshevik forces. But 
breaking their agreement in the spring of 
1918 they forcibly removed the re-instated 
Ukrainian Government and set up the 
Ukrainian reactionary Skoropadsky as pup- 
pet ruler. When Germany and Austria 
collapsed in November 1918, a popular 
revolt in the Ukraine led by Simon Petlura 
expelled the remaining German troops 
Skoropadsky fled to Germany. [The Petlura 
Government, similarly tothe original Ukrain- 
ian provisional government, continued 
the struggle against the Bolsheviks for 
another year, collapsing in November 
1919, due in part to a severe outbreak ot 
spotted fever and lack of munitions 

In the meantime, in November, 1918, 
at the collapse of the Austrian Empire, the 
Ukrainians of Galicia Province proclaimed 
an independent West Ukrainian Republic 
lhe Poles who had historical claims to this 
territory declared war on the new West 
Ukrainian Republic, defeating it in nine 
months. The Poles were supported by a 
Polish legion of 50,000 men under General 
Haller; an army equipped in the United 
States and Canada and originally intended 
to fight the Germans 

And so the Ukrainian land was mainly, 
divided between a Poland created by the 
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lreaty of Versailles and a Soviet Russia 
thrown up by the revolution 

Between 1925 and 1929, due to a 
hesitant revival of earlier Canadian immi- 
gration policy, immigrant men were al- 
lowed in from Europe. Among them came 
i krainians who had been through one or 
more of the national and civil wars, and 
have since played some part in Ukrainian- 
Canadian factions. [actionalism in Can- 
ada expresses itself in religious and ideolo- 
sical differences, and various groupings are 
inclined to make headquarters in halls 
built or acquired by their supporters 

L-nglishmen gather in their public pubs 
and private clubs where they play darts 
and bridge Ukrainians in Canada gather 
in their respective halls where they play 
their stringed instruments, sing, dance and 
have concerts, drama plays. gymnastic 
displays and bazaars.) The Englishman 
pub or club is not visibly dominated by 
religion or politics. The Ukrainian's hall 
in urban centres is closely linked with his 
church or ideology. In every Canadian 
city and larger town where they are living 
in sufficient numbers to afford it, the 
L krainian-Canadians have built their vari- 
ous halls. In cities like Toronto, Winnipeg 
Saskatoon, Edmonton and Vancouver there 
are as many as five and six different types 
of halls 

Because of the importance of halls in 
the lives of Ukrainian-Canadians, and 
because of the confusion in the minds of 
some other Canadians concerning these 
institutions, an attempt to clarify the 
situation is worthwhile. The order in 
which they are here discussed must not be 
taken to indicate the chronological order of 
their appearance or of their relative worth 

1) Ukrainian Greek-Catholic Church 
halls are those owned by the church mem- 
bers who look to the Pope in Rome as their 
head. They are Roman Catholics in fact 
who are allowed to use Greek-Slavic ritual 
sometimes called Eastern ritual, in place 
of regulation Roman Catholic ritual. Also 
the priests are allowed to marry. These 
concessions go back vears to Ukrainian 
areas of Central Europe that were dom- 
inated by Roman Catholic nations anxious 
to Catholicize their Ukrainian subjects 

(2) Ukrainian Greek Orthodox Church 
halls are those owned by the members ot 
the church who look to Archbishop Theo- 
dorovich in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, as 
their head. This church has its roots in 
heginnings of Christianity in the Ukraine 
For years this church looked to the Patri- 
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arch of Constantinople. In 16085 Mos- 
covite domination resulted in the trans- 
ference of religious direction to the Patri- 
arch of Moscow. Subsequently, the Rus- 
sian sar became head of both Church and 
State 

Besides cultural activities and enter- 
tainment,. concerts and meetings are held 
in both church halls to assist the church 
proper in operation and finance 

(3) Non-denominational halls, various- 
ly called reading halls, peoples homes 
national homes, wherein educational work 
including the teaching of Ukrainian lang- 
uage and history, is carried on These 
halls are largely supported by members ot 
the two main religious denominations 

(4) “Nationalist halls owned by the 
Ukrainian Nationalist Federation. Many 
of these members are also church mem- 
bers, but some of them are not affiliated 
with either church. The “Nationalists 
extra activity is that of promoting the 
idea of an ‘independent’ Ukraine, and 
several of the leaders of this faction are 
ex-soldiers, of the desperate and disap- 
pointing Luropean factional wars, who 
emigrated to Canada after 1925. The 
“Nationalists are bitterly opposed to 
Bolshevism and Soviet sympathizers 

“Hetmanite’ halls owned by the 
United Hetman Association favouring the 
elevation of Prince Skoropadsky as ‘‘het- 
man of the Ukraine. The “Hetmanites 
in Canada are few in number 

(6) Labour-Farmer or “Red halls built 
by members and supporters of the Ukrain- 
ian Labour-Farmer [Temple Association 
which looked to Soviet Russia for its 
inspiration. The halls were among the 
largest and best equipped, and, in general 
very active choirs and orchestras were 
developed in them \fter Canada de- 
clared war on Germany the association was 
declared illegal, the halls were confiscated 
under the Defence of Canada Regulations 

(7) Community halls in farming dis- 
tricts. These halls are built on a com- 
munity basis by Ukrainian-Canadian farm- 
ers who attend them regardless of indivi- 
dual religious or ideological concepts 
Moreover, they often become a com- 
munity centre for every one in the neigh- 
bourhood regardless of national back- 
ground. Besides concerts and other enter- 
tainment, they are used for “Wheat Pool - 
motion picture screenings, co-operative 
meetings and political meetings of all 
Canadian political parties. 
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Bitter strife between Right and Leit 
sroups is much less evident in rural areas 
than in urban centres 

While the great majority of church- 
roers in town and country are Ukrainian 
(sreek-Catholic (Roman Catholic), and the 
second largest group are Ukrainian Greek- 
Orthodox, some seven thousand belong to 
the Lnited. Presbyterian, and Baptist 


Churches. Few, if anv, are members ot 


the Anglican Church 
Here is the foundation for the ex- 
aggerated generalizations that have been 


made concerning opposing groups of L krain- 
ian-Canadians 

While a few Fascist-Nazi-minded men 
were active in the operation of the anti- 
Soviet halls. some of the directors on the 
boards of the various Labour-Farmer halls 
were members of the Communist Party of 
Canada. But | wish to make clear that 
the majority of the men, women and 
children who went to any of the halls were 
neither Fascist nor Communist. They 
went for the music and dancing, and the 
community social life so dear to the 
Slavic people. But they were doubtless 
influenced by leaders, and by the failure 
of commercialized democracy to solve the 
enigma of poverty amidst plenty, and sub- 
consciously they sought a solution in one 
or the other bold and opposing ideologies 
of Communism and Fascism 

Lkrainian-Canadians are 
minded and they have shown 
interest in Canadian elections. In Saskat- 
chewan the great majority of the “Right 
support the Liberal Party, while those of 
the “Left support C CF, Unity or Social 
(Credit candidates: the Conservative Party 
has a small following 


politicall, 
increasing 


[here are approximately 600,000 Slavs 


in Canada—including Bulgarians, Czechs 


Russians Poles, Slovaks, Ukrainians 
_ krainians are by far in the majority, and 
their distribution, according to the 1931 
census returns, is as follows 
Distribution 

Province 1931 1936 
Prince Edward Island 0 
Nova Scotia 87 | 
New Brunswicl 12 
(Cuebec 4 340 
Ontari 24426 
he 73 ON? 
cnewa 63.400 75 ORS 
$5.27? 63.073 
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lhe 1930 figures, which atiord an inter- 
esting record of the speed of population 
expansion in the West, are from a Prairie 
Provinces census taken in 19360 Some 
statistics on the origins of the Ukrainians 
in Canada, as at 1931, are also elucidating 


Origin of LU krainian-Canadians 


Country of Birth (93 
(Canada 128 28] 
\ustria 10. 304 
Czechoslovakia 
Hungary 
Poland 59 6]? 
Roumant 10.530 
Russia 2 158 
kraine 1? 203 
United States of America 712 
L-lsewhere 40)? 
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[he above table needs explanation. It 
will be noted that the great majority ot 
L krainian-Canadians are second and some- 
times third generation Canadian born 
Further, of those naturalized or still alien 
most seem to derive from Poland, rather 


than, as noted earlier, from Galicia and 
Bukovina. This is due to a contusion of 
terminology. Inthe partition of the Ukraine 


in 1923, Galicia and part of the Eastern 
Ukraine went to Poland, while Bukovina 
went to Roumania_ Therefore, Ukrainians 
from those areas may have been recorded 
under the new “protectorate countries as 


to place of birth Unfer:unately, the 
compilation and tabulation of the 
census returns are not completed Com- 


parative tables are therefore not available 


To-day, as noted, most of the Ukrain- 
ian-Canadians are in Western Canada 
and most of them are on farms Their 
farms are as prosperous as any in the 
Prairie Provinces Their gardens long 
past the potato and cabbage stage are 


among the finest; besides tomatoes, beans 
cucumbers, squash and watermelon, the, 
have many small fruit trees and flowers 
Gardens along with milk cows, hogs 
chickens, turkeys, ducks and geese—he!p 
against depressed grain prices and drouth 
in the wheat fields’ The years have proven 
their choice of the wooded better watered 
areas. To-day the Ukrainian-Canadian en- 
ioys mixed-farming, he has never placed 
his faith in straight grain growing. His 
traditional love of the land was under- 


lined by the custom of the early immigrants 
bringing to Canada a handful of the old 
homeland soil knotted in a handkerchie! 
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A typical Ukrainian village with a 


New 


Young men who have gone through high 
school, some who graduated from univer- 
sities, returned to the land by preference 
Not all Ukrainian-Canadians, however 
ire farmers. Forty-five vears ago the 
immigrant men pumped many of the hand- 
cars, repairing railbeds and tracks. lo-day 
thousands ride gasoline jiggers to keep safe 
the rails that wind through the rockcuts 
of Ontario and the mountains of British 
Columbia. They are skilled mechanics 
too, in the automobile factories of Windsor 
in the steel mills and war industries of the 
Last’ They are in the metal mines of 
Sudbury and Timmins, in the coal mines 
of Alberta, British Columbia, Nova Scotia 


Many restaurant and hotel waiters are 
Ukrainians In towns like Port Hope, 
Welland, Ontario: Sandy Lake, Fraser- 


wood, Manitoba; Canora, Hafford, Krydor, 
\lvena, Borden, Saskatchewan: and Vegre- 
ville. Alberta, are Ukrainian-Canadian 
doctors, lawyers, merchants. Winnipeg has 
the largest single Ukrainian-Canadian po- 
pulation, and along Main Street and 
[Dufferin Avenue are store-front and busi- 
ness signs in Ukrainian and English 
languages 


domed church and thetched house roofs, 
Jersey, for filming purposes by a Ukrainian-Canadian film company 


reproduced near Newton, 


 krainian-Canadian war contributions 
are significant. They march with Canada s 
Army, sail the seas with Canadas Navy 
fly with the RCAF. More Ukrainian- 
Canadians from Saskatchewan—in propor- 
tion to population—have joined Canada s 
armed forces than any other national group 
in that province, including the British As 
a matter of fact. more complete statistics 
which should be available soon, may show 
this circumstance also obtains in the other 
two Prairie Provinces Thousands ol 
Ukrainian-Canadians make weapons in 
Canada s war industries) Ukrainian-Cana- 
dian women have come forward in large 
numbers to work in voluntary organiza- 
tions making, packing. and shipping com- 
forts for the forces 

Despite these patriotic activities, it 
would appear there is still a certain 
amount of wartime discrimination against 
Ukrainian-Canadians. In Ontario, for ex- 
ample. fully qualified technicians and 
workers have been refused jobs simply 
because their names ended in a “chuck 
This is reminiscent of World 
many lost their were 


or a “ko 
War | when jobs 
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refused employment, and were interned 
as alien Austrians 

In farming districts one of their far- 
reaching contributions arises out of their 
special aptitude for organizing their com- 
munities about community halls which are 
centres of education, drama, music, ath- 
letics, and social life This sense of organ- 
ization also enables them to put their com- 
munities on a co-operative which 
often reaches out into the larger unit 
beyond a particular district. [This means 
they are effective members of wheat, dairy 
livestock, and poultry (Consumer 
co-operatives are no less actively supported 
by Ukrainian-Canadians 

This marked tendency undoubtedly, 
arises out of a background of sustained 
experience. [The Ukrainian people have an 
ancient tradition of democracy going back 
to the splendid days of the city of Kies 
and carried on by the free Cossacks who 
elected their Hetman. Democracticalls 
organized, the free krainian-Cossack states 
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A young Ukrainian woman 
wearing the picturesque na 
tional costume of the Ukraine 
Born in Edmonton, she is a 
former Victorian Order nurse 


kept back the nomadic hordes from Asia, 
kept the Tartars and Turks from over- 
running Western Europe. It is true that 
for many hard years before they came to 
Canada, they were serfs or landless peas- 
ants with no voice in government. But 
the germ of democracy was in them, and 
here in a free country it has flourished in 
a scant fifty years: flourished in a people 
who, when they came to the New World, 
could neither read nor write in any lan- 
guage 

Besides their co-operative activities 
they take their places in the rural muni- 
cipal councils, as both reeves and coun- 
cillors. They are also prominent in large: 
political spheres. Canadas Whos Who 
lists Nicholas Volodymir Bachynsky, teach- 
er and legislator, three times elected to 
the Manitoba Legislature. Michael Luch- 
kovich, teacher and legislator, of Vegre- 
ville, Alberta, twice elected to the House 
of Commons. To-day in the House ot 
Commons at Ottawa sits Anthony Hlynka 
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In the Saskatchewan Legislature, Orest 
cerebko represents Redberry Constituency 
[hree political parties and a minority group 
in the Manitoba Legislature are repre- 
sented by seven Ukrainian-Canadians 
Steve Krawchuk, Joseph Wawrykow, N 
Hryhorchuk, N. V. Bachynsky, N. H 
Stryk, William Kardash, J. R. Solomon 
Several Ukrainian-Canadians are members 
of the Alberta Legislature 

Nor are Ukrainian-Canadians absent 
from the academic world. The Univer- 
sities of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Al- 
herta have outstanding Ukrainian-Cana- 
dian scholars enrolled) Ukrainian-Cana- 
dian professors teach in the Western 
Universities, and men like Professor Pavly- 
chenko, of the University of Saskatchewan 
have done valuable research Ukrainian 
contributions to culture have been out- 
standing The immortal Ischaikowsky is 
often called Russian: he was Ukrainian 
laras Shevchenko was the Robert Burns 
of his day and region 


A dance scene in the Ukraine as reproduced in a film. 
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Ihe backs of the early settlers were 
tired at the end of the days work, and 
there was little singing or dancing. But 
once they gained a foothold on their new 
land, they revived the folk music of the 
deep Ukraine, taught the children to sing 
and dance. To-day in Winnipeg, Saska- 
toon, Regina, Edmonton, Vancouver, they 
have string orchestras of many pieces, 
guitars, mandolins, violins and balalaikas 
and choirs of many voices. They dance 
again the spectacular steps of their Ukrain- 
ian-Cossack ancestors. Music to them 
is anecessity of living—not a frill, and their 
vivid feeling for it has enriched the sym- 
phony and concert orchestras of Canada 
In the Saskatoon Symphony are eight 
Ukrainians of the first and second genera- 
tions born in Canada. In Winnipeg, Tor- 
onto and other cities they are in the string 
sections of many orchestras. In Vancou- 
ver, Bohdan Pitchko, young aeroplane 
factory worker, leads a balalaika, man- 
dolin and guitar group. With enthusiasm 


All participants are Canadian-born Ukrainian boys and 


girls. 
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A dance scene from the Ukrainian film Cossacks in Exile 


The male dancer is from Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan 


his partner from Toronto 


and free of charge he teaches Cossack steps 
to all comers regardless of their national or 
‘-acial backgrounds. And he, in turn its 
being taught classical dancing by Mani- 
toba-born Rosemary Deveson who has a 
vision of a Canadian ballet. Bohdans 
sister Olga works in a laundry, plays the 
balalaika too, and paints pictures of trees 
and skies and water. A scholarship won 
in Saskatchewan enabled her to study one 
summer 

Handicrafts have long been a part of 
Lkrainian life’ In the early days of settle- 
ment in Canada, the busy hands of the 
Lkrainian women had no time tor fine 
needlework. But this art they knew so 
well was only dormant, and to-day their 
handworked designs often including 
Canadian flowers and leaves — are admired 
and sought after by other Canadians 


When the Ukrainian immigrants first 
came to the prairies, they, like other 
nationals, settled in solid districts 


lhrough the vears there has been a moving 


iy 


about as they bought farms more totheir 
liking, or entered business and the protes- 
sions in towns and villages. They readily 
fit into these centres. This intermingling 
of many backgrounds is shown in the 
“international town of Borden, Saskat- 
chewan, where the background of the hotel 
proprietor, Mrs. Herenuk, is Ukrainian 
Yoctor Pallsen Icelandic Postmaster 
Smith, Scottish; the lumberman, English 
the British American elevatorman, Norwe- 
gian: the National Grain Company s ele- 
vatorman, German: the Province elevator- 
man, Dutch; the blacksmith, Polish, the 
(_N.R. station agent, French; the muni- 
cipal reeve a Dane 

 krainian-Canaudians increasingly inter- 
marry with Canadians of various origins 
\ few examples from Borden district are ot 
interest. Here Daisy Belvk married Dave 
Assman (German): Nick Derbawka mar- 
ried a German girl: Mary Katarynych 
married Tapley English John 
Andrushko married Bonny Ford (Scotch 
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rank Pilka (Lithuanian) and Mike Wolli- 


bob (Slovak), and John Yaremowich 
Polish) have Ukrainian wives. Myron 
A., Canora, Anglo-Saxon from 


nited States, is married to a Ukrainian- 
(Canadian 

lar from being an insular people, the 
 krainian-Canadians readily intermingle 
and marry with their fellow Canadians 
\nd despite factions, often led by ambitious 
and vociferous individuals, all are united 
in admiration for the great poet of the 
Ukraine, laras Shevchenko. Though vari- 
ously interpreted, it was he who fought 
for liberty with poetry so powerful that 
the Isar exiled him to Siberia. In almost 
every hall and home in Canada is a picture 
ot Shevchenko who wrote 


lo those of ever greedy eves 
(sods of earth, the Tsars 

\re the plows and the ships 
\nd all good things of earth 
Only for these little gods * 


There gre at least 400 Ukra nian 
Greek Catholi and Orthodox 
churches in Canada. 


LIKRAINIAN-CANADIANS 


lhe large majority of Ukrainian-Cana- 
dians are Canadian born and their primary 
interest is naturally in the land they know 
best—Canada Work alongside the young 
lad of Ukrainian origin in factory or office 
and unless you are looking for it, ten 
chances to one you will not know him apart 
from any other Canadian boy who speaks 
and thinks in the English language, likes 
dancing, skating and Bing Crosby, hopes 
to get married someday and is somewhat 
confused about the world in which we 
live 

| see no “Ukrainian problem 
and apart from a “French problem’ or an 
“English problem’. Slavic people are at 
times more intense in their support of the 
conflicting “new orders which the 
world is in flames to-day, but their problems 
in Canada, or in the Ukraine. cannot be 
separated from those of humanity in a 
world made small by the radio and aero- 


plane 


separate 


over 
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THE LUSH REPUBLIC OF HONDURAS 


by RENEE TALLANTYRE 


YING in the Torrid Zone in the very 
centre of Central America, the Re- 
f Honduras stretches north from 
the 


public o 
the Atlantic 
Pacific, west to Guatemala and E] Salvador 
Her Spanish name of 


green south to blue 
east to Nicaragua 
Honduras, meaning depths, describes her 


deep valleys between cloud-wrapped moun- 


*Also called mystery gardenia. 


tains, filled with a wealth of orchid and 
precious wood, of tangled jungle and order- 
ly banana plantation, through all of which 
there filters the perfume of myriad cape 
jasmine* bushes blooming profusely in the 
hot and humid lowlands, or the dank smell 
of swamp and lush vegetation. 


Inhabited by something over a million 
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Coast as far as Cape Gracias a Dios. so 


named after the Admirals famed exclama- 


tion upon seeing it: “Thanks be to God!” 


The Spanish Crown established the first 


Supreme Court in Central America at 
people, Honduras is divided into seventeen Gracias a Dios and named it Supreme 
Departments with liquid Spanish or (Court ol the Borders \ 4 \udienc ia De Los 


sonorous Indian names: Tegucigalpa, Consines), the borders being the converging 
/ Paraiso. Choluteca. Valle. La Paz Comava- ones of Honduras, Guatemala and El 


gua, Intibuca, Gracias, Ocotepeque, Copan Salvador Honduras was thus a colony of 
region of the ancient Maya civilization), Spain until the memorable fifteenth of 
Santa Barbara. Cortés, Yoro, Olancho, September, 1821, on which day her inde- 


\tlantida, Colon and the Bay Islands of | pendence from Spain was proclaimed, being 

Roatan, Ltila and Guanaja, which trio ratified the same month at Comayagua, 

once belonged to England. The immense then her capital. 

territorial reserve of La Mosquitia remains The Government of the Republic of 
still incompletely surveyed Honduras, at present headed by the good | 


Christopher Columbus discovered this Doctor & General Tiburcio Carias Andino 
rank bit of the world on the fourteenth of is situated in Tegucigalpa, the capital | 


\ugust, 1502, arriving in the Caribbean | since 1877, and is republican, democratic 


Sea and landing at Punta Caxinas, now and representative’ The Political Con- 
called Puerto Castilla. The territory of | stitution now in effect is that of March 206, 
Honduras was later recognized as stretching 19360 The presidential term is six vears 
from the present Trujillo on the Atlantte The countrys religion is the Roman 
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Catholic one, but treedom of worship is 
guaranteed to all men. Spanish is the 
language, except among the Caribs, who 


speak Jigue; and the Indians, who have 


several tongues [he races are the Mes- 
tiza, which is a blending of the original 
Indian with the invading Spanish blood; 
pure Indian; European; and Caribbean 


Negro 
with a handful of Hindus 


in that order of predomination 
who arrived no 
one knows for certain how, and who are 
to-day the best growers of garden vege- 


tables in the Republic 


General Tiburcio Carias Andino 


ident of the Republic, was born in Teguci- 
galpa and is a lawyer as well as a shrewd 
hrough his qualities of energy 


tact and foresight he organized the coun- 


politician 
try s finances 


revolutions, settled the internal debt and 
saW to it that the external debt to England 


discharged in 


rigorousl\ 


continued to be 


\ugust 


Pres. 


put an end to the crop of 


1942 
instalments. Being a good judge of men 


as well as of masses, General Carias formed 
a carefully selected Cabinet \mong_ his 
excellent advisers, to mention but a few 
are Sr. don Julio Lozano, Vice-President 
Sr. don Abraham Williams, Minister of 
Public Works and Agriculture; and Sr 
don Salvador Aguirre, Minister of Foreign 
Aftairs 

Honduras is famous for her banana 
and coco-nut exports, for the best mahogany 
in the world, and for the riches of her gold 
and silver mines in the mountains, such as 
the Agua Fria Mining Company and the 
New York & Tegucigalpa Rosario Mining 
Company, which, after almost a century of 
operation, still pays satisfactory dividends 
Countless prospectors are actively seeking 
in Honduras the precious and other metals 
now required by the Democracies for war 
industries 


\griculture, cattle raising and mining 


are the chief occupations of Hondureans ** 
Trade. until World War II got under way 


in all its fury, was carried on with the 


Lnited States of America, Canada, most of 
l-urope and with the other Central Amer- 
ican countries, but l-uropean commerce 
with Honduras is now negligible 

194] 


the German and Italian consulates within 


On June 30 Honduras closed all 
her territory, being the first of the Spanish- 
\merican countries to do so The world 


may thus judge which side of the face of 


Honduras is her political profile \ iva 
Hlonduras' May the sentiments of her 
National Anthem, of which two stanzas 


follow, be preserved together with her free- 
dom, her sovereignty and her independence 


londurean, Honduran or Honduranian, accord 
ing to the readers choice. R.1 


His Excellency the President of the Republic of 
Honduras, Doctor and General Tiburcio Carias Andino 
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A little church in the 


lu bandera es un lampo de cielo 
por un bloque de nieve cruzado 
se ven en su fondo sagrado 
ince estrellas de palido azul 
en tu emblema que un mar rumorose 
on sus ondas bravias escuda 


de un volcan tras la cima desnuda 


hay un astro de nitida luz 

or éardar ese emoiema aiving 
marcharem ‘oh patria! a la muerte 


enerosa Sera nuestra suerte 
morimos pensando en tu amor 
Detfendiendo tu santa bandera 
en Stl blie ies loriosos « 


seran muchos, Honduras, tus muertos 


[he story of the banana, the plant that 
is indivisible from the history ot Honduras 
appeals to the imagination by virtue of its 
trip down the ages since the Garden of 
I-den and the fig-leaf versus banana-leat 
controversy. Along in the vear 1000 the 


interior of Honduras 


Tiny flag is a blue flash of sky 

Crossed by a block of snow 

\nd seen against thy sacred background 
\re five stars of pale blue 

On thy escutcheon, which a murmuring sea 
Detends with its untamed waves 

[here is an asteroid lustrously shining 


Over the bare summit of a volcano 


lo guard that divine emblem 

We siall march, oh Fatherland! to death 
Our fate will be kind indeed 

If we die thinking of love of thee 

Detending thy noly banner 

Covered in its glorious folds 

They will be many, Honduras, thy dead ones 


But they will all tall in honour.*** 


Breeches Bible appeared with the state- 
ment that “Adam and kLve sewed fig 
leaves together and mayed themselves 
Breeches It must be remembered that 
throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth 


centuries bananas were called figges, and 


***! ine for line translation of the National Anthem by Augusto C. Coello, whose death was mourned 


in Sentember, 1941. See escutcheon of Honduras at 


ind flag at top lett-hand corner 


top right-hand corner of map illustrating this article 


| 
pero todos caeran con honor 
* * * * * * heed 
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A converted Ford moter-carro on the railroad tracks 
These cars can clip along at forty kilometers an hour 


The steering-wheel is applied as a brake 


it was by that name that the translators of 
the Bible knew them. This should cause 
numerous artists to return from the grave 
to correct their paintings and sculptures 
for, even as one swallow does not make a 
summer, neither will the one conventional 
fig-leaf make a pair of breeches. It is so 
plausible that the tailoring 
job should have been done with the broad 


so practical 


leaves of the banana plant that one wonders 
how we have been duped into adopting the 
insufficient fig 

In the Travels of Sir John Mandeville 
first published in the fourteenth century 
appears another clue to the truth 

“In Egypt and other countries men 
find long apples to sell and men clepe them 
Paradise: and they be right 
\nd though ve 


apples ol 
sweet and of good savour 
cut them in never so many gobbets or 
parts, overthwart or end long, ve _ shall 
find in the midst the figure of the Holy 
Cross. 

Apples of Paradise then it would 
seem that, not only were the breeches made 
from banana leaves, but also that the 
bright and shiny, red-cheeked apple our 
Mother Eve is supposed to have handed to 
our Father Adam was neither more nor 
less than a banana, for, when a banana is 
cut, either overthwart or end long, ye shall 
indeed find that the arrangement of seeds 
inside it is cruciform. **** 
So this figge, this apple of Paradise, 
this banana that is the staple wealth of 
Honduras, streamlined and grown in a 
paper bag to keep fungi from marring its 
skin; this luscious fruit that is planted as 


Mahega: 
Photos courte Standard Fruit ¢ 


Honduras produces some of the finest mahogany 


ompany 


in 


the world. Here are some immense logs on their 


way from jungle to port 


a ‘bit, produced by an eighty-per-cent- 
water plant, and harvested in a fifty-to-a- 
hundred-pound stem; this precious freight 
that is carried by mule and train and 
refrigerated steamer to rich and poor in 
distant places IS a romantic thing ot which 
men have written since the ninth century 
(Ibn Kallikran in his Book of the Famous of 
Islam, 823 A.D.) to the twentieth century 
(Dr. Wilson Popenoe and others in the 
nineteen hundreds, sundrily) 

This banana plant, lush and rank like 
the land that succours it, has taken the 
lives of many explorers and pioneers and 
railroad builders. Yet it has brought to 
Honduras, through the North American- 
operated fruit companies, the blessings ot 
filtered water, screened houses. electric 
light, railroads, general hospitals, ice plants 
and breweries and a better understanding 
between the gringos of North America and 
the paisanos of Central America. The 
history of the fruit companies is neither 
a wholly tropical nor yet a purely tempe- 
rate one. lThere have been struggles for 
land and for the right to take up railroads 
once laid; prodigal exhaustion of land for 
banana cultivation by lack of crop rota- 
tion, balanced by sincere research (now 
proceeding amain) for suitable crop diver- 
sification; and conflict of effort for com- 
munity of interest between native-born 
and foreign-born people 

It is likewise the banana that gives the 
fruit companies the material for so much 
of their vast trade. United Fruit Company 
and Standard Fruit & Steamship Company 
both operate fleets of steamers between 


****\ fore easily noticeable in a green banana than a ripe one; but as the cultivation of bananas 
progresses the seeds and their form become less and less clear 
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the United States and the ports of Hon- 
duras. Of the foreign-born men who have 
spent many years of their lives and much 
of their effort in the development of the 
banana trade in Honduras are Mr. Samuel 
<emurray, President of United Fruit 
Company; and Mr. John Miceli, Vice- 
President of Standard Fruit & Steamship 
Company, resident at La Ceiba The 
banana business is the backbone of the 
nation s life, the true source of labour and 
ready cash, as well as transportation by 
rail and sea’ Whenever banana produc- 
tion ceases in some area, the small towns 
that have drawn their existence from that 
area quietly die away 

!he banana exports during 1939-1940 
reached 12.677,737 stems, with a local 
market value of 12,040,287.00 lempiras: 
and the coco-nut exports totalled 3,956,200 
nuts, similarly valued at %6,.772.00 lem- 
piras. (One lempira is equal to one-hal! 
Lnited States dollar 

Nir. A. Kidder, Chief of the Depart- 
ment of Historical Research of the Car- 
negie Institution of Washington, D.C 
stated that in his opinion the force and magni 
ficence of religious art are best demonstrat- 
ed in but three places in the world: Luxor 
in Egypt; Ankor Vat (Angkor Wat) in 
Indo-China; and Copan in Honduras 

The Department of Copan was created 
in 1869, its chief city being Santa Rosa. 
Many so-called Havana cigars are made of 
the splendid Copan tobacco. Marcos Carias 
Reves, in an article called Copantl, des- 
cribes his impressions, which might be 
those of any sensitive modern, while con- 
templating this ancient home of the Mava 
race, thus 

“Standing before a fantastic monolith 
caressed by moonlight, surrounded by 
tropical palms, beneath the Hondurean 
sky decorated with clouds, | am convinced 
of this: here is a marvel, to the splendours 
and grandiose character of which has been 
added mystery, disquieting and aloof. | 
speak of Copantl 

“Once she was ours. She has become 
ours again. In the darkness of pre- 


An Indian weaving the Hondurean version of a 
Panama hat, called a sombrero de junco. 


Columbian days the same stars shone but 
had Indian names or no names at all. They 
shone above this earth earth untilled 
earth neither profaned nor possessed, virgin 
earth Yet in one of its corners, there 
towards where the sun goes down, Nature 
had been conquered and, amid her flower- 
ings, there grew up superb palaces, proud 
dwellings, sacred teoca'is. terraces and 
sumptuous coliseums. A nation fought 
loved, worked, suffered A nation created 
Its heart and head were in Copantl, in 
that same place where these erect mono- 
liths, these learned calendars, these hor- 
rendous sacrificial stones, these secular 
steps attract us now irresistibly with their 
silence of centuries 

“Turning my eyes, | rest them upon 
the imposing symmetry of a temple here 
a god there, nearby a serpent, farther awa\ 
a column and. in the distance, among 
trees. a terrace 

~Copantl! No more in ruins. nor in the 


oblivion of the past nor fettered hy 
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Drawing bv Renée Tallantvre 


The wondrous ridged ‘Flowers’ of solid wood 
commence existence as globular cankers upon trees 
When the heavy rains come, they burst asunder from 
the centre, to spread open and develop into an infinite 
variety of shapes. They are the fruiting bodies of a 
wood-rotting disease, and probably belone to the 


un 


fruit 


A banana plant with fully developed stem of 


impiety, no more scorned by this country or 
by the intervening, uncomprehending gener- 
ations of people. Copant! lives. It lives 
palpitating in the entrails of its stones; gay 
in the rich decoration of palace and temple, 
olf warrior princes and priests; wise 
cosmic, recondite in the stelae yearning 
heavenward, even as the intentions and 
the will of civilized peoples. | speak of the 
living Copantl 

“In a corner of our Honduras, towards 
the west, we have seen the marvel of 
Copant! profaned and strangled. Giant 
trees, stones, plants, roots and vile dust 
bound and held in thrall the splendour 
that was Copant! Then at last there came 
men of knowledge to liberate and vindi- 
cate Copantl. ***** 

The “men of knowledge’ were, among 
others, members of the Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, D.C. who brought to 
present-day light the ruins of Copan 
Some descendants of the Mavya race in 
Honduras live to-day in the great valley 
of Comayagua, but the ferocity and blood, 
orgies ol sacrificial rites are fortunately, 
things of the past 

Copan has its own Archaeological 
\luseum, where collections from the ruins 
are permanently exhibited 

Tegucigalpa five easy svilables 
meaning Hills of Silver is guarded by 
mountains, and is one capital city of the 
world that has never been taken in war 
It lies 3,000 feet above sea-level and 
enjoys a pleasant climate that encourages a 
freshness in its parks and flowers. It is an 
incongruous place of American automobiles 
side-by-side with wooden-wheeled ox-carts 
Irom its airport at Toncontin, the splendid 
PACA (Transportes Aéreos Centro-Ameri- 
canos) airline carries passengers and heavy 
freight such as cattle. enormous mahogany 
logs and tractors for taming the jungle, to 
every part of the Republic, and makes 
connections with Panaire for trips all up 
and down the Americas 

At Tegucigalpa is the National Lniver- 


sity with four Faculties: Law, Sciences 


***** Translated from the original Spanish—R. | 
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Pharmacy and Medicine; and a National 
Museum with Departments of Archaeology, 
Natural History, Palaeontology and a Zoo- 
logical Garden. Two of the notable parks 
are Parque La Concordia and Parque 
Morazan. The former is patterned upon 
the Mayan architecture found at Copan, 
whereas Parque Morazan was recently 
destroyed to be rebuilt in “modern style 
so that the statue of Francisco Morazan, 
the hero of Central America, can now 
clearly be seen in its centre 

Ihe currency of the Republic is the 
lempira, a unit of silver worth half one 
LS. dollar 
of the great Indian warrior, Lempira, 


It bears in profile the head 


who is revered in a fine poem called La 
\larimba, whose authorship is generally 
credited to Dr. Francisco P. Figueroa, a 
resident of La Ciekha. It describes the 
agony of the Indians at the hands of the 
Spanish conguistadores, the sound of their 
lamenting in the delicious music of the 
wooden instrument, the marimba, and 
begins thus 


Lentamente, 
lentamente cual si fuera 
una gota que cayera 
desde el marmol de la tasa de una fuente 
tal preludia la marimba una extrafia sinfonia 
saturada de amargura y de cruel melancolia 
con sus teclas de madera... 
Yo ne sé qué oscuro arcano 
de tristeza hay en lo hondo 
de esa miisica, qué palpita alla en el fondo 
de sus notas, Como queja 
dolorosa, 
como un gemido humano 
como algo que solloza 
omo un dolor latente 


como algo inexplicable, infinitamente triste 


Slowly, 

Slowly as it were a falling drop 

Cast from the marble basin of a fount 

So the prelude falls in notes 

Wrung from the wooden keys whose sympathy 
Is all a cruel plaint. 

Marimba, 

Marimba, | do not know what mystery of sorrow 
Lies in the arcanum of your soul, 

What it is that palpitates in bitterness 

\nd sobs its story in the notes | hear. 

It seems a direful tale, 

\ human moan, a thing that weeps, 

\ latent pain that cannot name itselt 

Sadness infinitely deep and true... 


One of the rubber trees in the Lancetilla Experiment 
Station 


Avenues of green wealth like this cover hectare upon 
hectare of fertile banana land 


The stems (or bunches) of bananas are conveyed on 

mule-back from plantation to train, where they are 

packed into cars and protected with dried banana 
leaves. 
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Photo courtesy United Fruit Company 


The port of Tela, Honduras, showing a fruit company steamer and wharf, locomotive and string of banana cars 


\larimba music is one of the things for the study and development o! diversified 
that fix Honduras pleasantly in the crops, ol which the Republic stands in 
memory: that, and the pertume ol cape great need if she is to escape from the 
iasmine. Music and scents are the strong- uneconomic tyranny o! hananas-but-only - 


est of the memory-stirrers hananas 


* * * 


[uring the sixteen vears of its operation 
Work that is highly important to the S | 


the Lancetilla Station has vielded valuable 


future of Honduras is being carried on at 
results, one of the most important of which 


Lancetilla Experiment Station situated 
at the head of the small Lancetilla Valley 
three miles from the port of Tela, under 
the supervision of Dr Wilson Popenoe 
Chief Agronomist of United Fruit Com- 
pan\ This Station was established in 
1926 through the Tela Railroad Company, 


comes from the work done with Para 
rubber. It happens that South American 
leaf disease, which is making rubber 
cultivation difficult in South America as 
far north as Costa Rica, has not appeared 
in Honduras Consequently, when the 
United States Government in 1940 under- 
took its wholesale campaign of rubber 
development in tropical America, it asked 
to be allowed to use the Lancetilla Station 
as a base for extensive propagation work 
[he Station's small planting of Hevea 
trees is now in bearing, and the seed 
proving most valuable. A representative 
of the United States Government at 


A hut in the coco-nut groves of Honduras 
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The harbour of Puerto Cortés, Honduras 


Lancetilla is handling the rubber work 
He has 150.000 young trees in his nurseries 
and is using the old plantings tor experi- 
mental tapping Some 2,000 grafted trees 
have been brought there from the Far East 
and planted Lancetilla very 
great use and value in the vital develop- 


tropical 


will be of 


ment of rubber cultivation in 
\merica, bringing Honduras to the fore in 
a most favourable light 

Plantings of African oil palms are also 
in bearing at the Station, whence ship- 
ments of seed for further experiments in 


many parts of the American tropics have 


heen made Tung oil seeds are being 
supplied to several other countries by 
tonduras 

The Asiatic fruit collection at Lance- 


tilla is likewise in bearing. including an 
[he mangosteen is 


his 


orchard of mangosteens 


the rarest of all tropical truits 


orchard is the largest in the western world 


Some of these Asiatic fruits, such as the 


A coco-nut grove, rich in light and shade 


rambutan and the mangosteen, have been 
highly successful at the Station, and their 
dissemination throughout the American 
tropics is now being undertaken 
The lush Republic of Honduras is an 
unfinished land of great agricultural pos- 
has not been smitten by 
She is fertile earth for all men 
of creative, imaginative and 
ability from any part of the world, if they 
be willing to put their into the 


development work and to give to Honduras 


sibilities and 
income tax 
practical 


souls 


value for value received 
iva Honduras' 
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ited Fruit Company 


An ox-cart of the type used in the 
Tegucigalpa region 


The entrance to the palace of the 
President, Tegucigalpa 
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Francisco Morazan, hero of Central 

America, bestrides his horse in the 

middle of the new and modern Parque 
Morazan in Tegucigalpa 


No shade, no gossip, no 
political agitations here 


Two views of Mayan stelae at Copan 
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through swamps 

and woods, across roads and up hills 
between Ottawa and Montreal rolls a train 
drawn by powerful tractors and consisting 


gee ploughed fields 


of peculiar-looking plough and two 
trailers, each of which carries a huge reel 
of telephone cable 

As the tractors smash their way over 
the rough terrain, the reels unwind, and 
the twin cables pass through dripping oil 
into the plough, which lays them smoothly 
into the 50-inch furrow turned by the heavy 
share \ sled drawn like a caboose at the 
rear of the train pushes the loose earth 
back into the furrow, and a following 
tractor tamps it firmly down 

[he laying of a new underground cable 
to connect Ottawa, Montreal, and Toronto 
by means of this tractor train is probably 
the largest single project of many required 
to provide additional telephone facilities 
for the growing needs of war. The work 
will take more than three years to complete 
and will involve a total expenditure of 
about $6,000,000 

Although rigid restrictions are now in 
force on telephone expansion for non-war 
requirements, certain vital projects must 
be carried out to keep the long distance 
service equal to the wartime demand 
Such a project is the linking of the capital 
with the two largest cities in the Dominion 
by means of storm-proof underground 
cable. This is the first cable to join these 
cities, and is the longest telephone cable 
in Canada. The method of ploughing the 
cable directly into the ground is new to 
this country, and the design of the cable 
in many respects is also unique 

During 1941, the route was surveyed 
right-of-way obtained, preliminary 
clearing of wooded sections carried out 
[he present year will see the completion 
of the Ottawa-Montreal and |oronto- 
Port Hope sections, and the remainder 
will be ready for service by 1944 

\s they make their long journey 
hetween cities, the voice currents will be 
hoosted at intervals of 18 to 20 miles 
by means of: vacuum tube amplifiers 
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similar in principle to the tubes in a radio 
receiving set In the Montreal-Ottawa 
section, large repeater stations will be 
located at De Beaujeu and Chesterville 
and auxiliary stations will be erected at 
Strategic points between these centres 
Between Chesterville and Toronto, the main 
repeater stations will be at Brockville, King- 
ston, Belleville, Port Hope, and Oshawa 

Nitrogen gas under pressure is pumped 
into the cable. If by any means the lead 
sheath should become punctured, the 
escaping gas will cause an alarm to ring 
at the nearest repeater point. [Engineers 
stationed at the centre can calculate the 
location of the break to within a few feet 
If the repairman on arriving at this location 
is unable to detect the break by visual 
inspection, he paints the cable with soap- 
suds, and the bubbles from the escaping 
gas indicate the puncture. In addition to 
giving the alarm and revealing the break, 
the gas also serves to keep moisture from 
entering through the puncture and lowering 
the insulation covering the wires 

More voice paths can be conveniently 
provided by cable than by wire lines, and 
this cable is specially designed for a later 
expansion of its capacity by means of “K’ 
carrier systems. Carrier is a method of 
sending several telephone conversations 
over a single wire circuit at the same time 
The conversations no more interfere with 
one another than a programme from one 
radio station interferes with a programme 
from another station operating at a 
different frequency 

The greatest number of conversations 
which can be transmitted over a single 
circuit by means of carrier systems now in 
use in Canada is three, and the wires must 
not be in cable The “K’ type of carrier 
permits 12 conversations to be transmitted 
over one circuit, and the wires can be in 
cable A recent development of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, this achievement 
is considered a triumph of communications 
engineering. [he Montreal-Ottawa- Toronto 
installation will mark the first use of “IK 
carrier in Canada 
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EDITOR'S NOTE-BOOK 


Major C. SP. tacey, whose article “The 
New Canadian Corps published in the 
July, 1941, issue of the Journal received 
such wide favourable comment, contributes 
in this issue the first complete historical 
record of Spitsbergen— a record of a 
unique enterprise of our Canadian Army 
overseas. Major Stacey is the Historical 
Officer at the Canadian Military Head- 
quarters in England and has made a 
special study of the relationship of military 
policy and operations to Canadian history 
\s an undergraduate in the University 
of loronto. the author belonged to the 
Canadian Officers Training Corps, and 
also served in the ranks of No 2 Signal 
Company, Canadian Corps of Signals 
obtaining his commission in that unit in 
1925. After being granted his B.A. by the 
Lniversity of loronto, Major Stacey 
proceeded to Oxford University on a 
Parkin Scholarship, and while there 
1927-1929, he was attached to the Oxford 
University O TC. and attended camp and 
took part in Southern Command |raining 
at Salisbury Plain with the 3rd Divisional 
Signals (Roval Corps of Signals) On 
receiving his B A. (Oxon ) he was anpointed 
to a fellowship in the Graduate School ot 
Princeton University where, in 1931 and 
1933. he was granted the degrees of A M 
and PhD. in history. Major Stacey was a 
member of the teaching staff of Princeton 
Lniversity from 1934 to 1940. His present 
otfice carries with it the important function 
of augmenting the historical records and 
war diaries of military units by obtaining 
historical information at first hand, and 
preparing such material for the future use 
of the official historian of the Canadian 
forces overseas 


J. FC. (Jim) Wright was first intro- 
duced to our readers when he contributed 
a most useful article “The Dukhobors in 
the November 1939 issue of the Journal 
following seven vears intimate study His 
subsequent book “Slava Bohu— The Story 
of the Dukhobors won the Governor 
(seneral s award for general literature in 
Canada, 1940. His present article “Ukrain- 
ian-Canadians was commissioned over a 
vear ago and is the result of recent first- 
hand study. boyhood impressions among 
these new Canadians in the hill and bush 
country of Riding Mountain near his 
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The Island's tranauil pace and peaceful 
setting provide a delightful sanctuary where 
tired and overstrained nerves just naturally 
relax and become revitalized for fresh endeav- 
ourin the cause of Victory. 

Our small Island with its varied historic and 
scenic attractions its ocean vistas--sea bath- 
ing and sunny skies reposing in the Garden 
of the Gulf—bids you welcome! 

Transport needs on the Island have been 
carefully planned and arranged. 


For particulars re transportation by land, 
sea or air for accommodations to meet 
your requirements descriptive literature, 


maps, etc., write to 


THE PRINCE EDWARD 
ISLAND TRAVEL BUREAU 


B. GRAHAM ROGERS, Supervisor 
CHARLOTTETOWN CANADA 


father s homestead, and quickened interest 
in their music when engaged as a reporter 
on the Saskatoon Star-Phoenix. A keen 
student of public affairs, Mr. Wright is a 
member of the American Newspaper Guild 
and National Union of Stationary and 
Operating Engineers, both affiliated with 
the Canadian Congress of Labour: the 
Co-operative Commonwealth Federation: 
The League of Nations Society, and the 
Canadian Authors Association. Jim Wright 
believes that with knowledge comes under- 
standing His pen is devoted to this task 


Renée lallantyre needs no introduction 
to readers of the Journal. “Irree, Lush and 
Independent, the Republic of Honduras 
is in keeping with the former useful inter- 
pretations ol this competent writer and 
thoughtful observer Mr. Tallantyre served 
for four vears in the consular service of the 
Republic of Honduras at Liverpool, Eng- 
land. and later spent several vears within 
the Republic itself. thus providing the 
basis for a realistic article accompanied by 
some of his own drawings of this section of 
Central America 
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AMONGST THE NEW BOOKS 


Indians of South America by PALI RADIN 
Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., Garden City 
New York, 1942. Pp. 324. $4.00 

This is the third volume of a “Science Series 
that is sponsored by the American Museum of 
Natural History in New York. The first volume 
Indians of the United States, by the veteran 
anthropologist, Dr. Clark Wissler, portrayed the 
history of the United States Indians trom remote 
ages down to the present day lhe second, Aztecs 
of Mexico, by the well-known archaeologist, Dr 
George Vaillant, described the swift rise and still 
swifter tall of a great indigenous civilization in 


middle America. Now in this third volume Dr 


Paul Radin carries us below the equator. Taking 
as his theme the Indians of the whole of South 
\merica he separates out the major groups ot 
aborigines, sketches the chiet teatures in their pre- 


(columbian cultures, and outlines what he conceives 
to be their historical relations and interactions. His 
book is by no means easy reading, and his personal 
predilections and field studies have given rise 
naturally enough, to certain weaknesses and in 
equalities of treatment. One is sensible, tor example 
of some important omissions in the tribes he dis 
cusses; and one feels that he has placed too great 
emphasis on folk-lore and religious rituals and 
devoted too little attention to variations in the 
economic environment and material culture. Yet 

wus a stupendous undertaking to encompass a 
whole continents inhabitants and their history 
within 300 pages, and no minor flaws or weaknesses 
can diminish our admiration of the author s profound 
scholarship and broad vision 

Believing that maize was first domesticated 
somewhere in the Andean region, Radin would 


make Peru the tountain-head of all the indigenous 


Te, 


train from Montreal. 
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TWO JOURNALS FOR ONE 


In the July issue of the Journal an 
announcement was made regarding back 
copies of the Canadian Geographical 
Journal available to members. The 
Society itself wants certain back copies 
to complete its sets. 
Members are requested to re-examine 
the records of the war series and the 
index of 1941, published in July. If you 
want one or more copies of any of these 
numbers on an exchange basis, we will, 
on request, mail you TWO of any of the 
Journals listed in return for any ONE of 
the following: 

April, 1930 March, 1933 

May, 1930 June, 1933 

June, 1930 January, 1935 

August, 1931 March, 1936 

September, 1931 April, 1936 

December, 1931 May, 1936 


In replying please refer to offer “Two 
Journals for One’, state the Journal 
being sent to us and the Journals you 
desire in exchange. 
iddress communications to Information 
Service Department 
CANADIAN GEOGRAPHICAL 
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49 Metcalfe Street Ottawa 


civilizations in our western hemisphere. Not only 
agriculture, he argues, but other elements of the 
earliest Peruvian civilization spread northward 
through Ecuador and Columbia to Middle America 
and Mexico, as evidenced by certain parallel rituals 
pertaining to the kingship and to human sacrifice 
that were found throughout these regions. In 
the north these elements took root and bore fruit, 
producing first the Mavan civilization of Guatemala 
and Yucatan, later the Mexican Toltec. Then, 
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somewhere about 1000 or L100 A.D.—hundreds ot trom Bolivia and Peru across the mountains, that 
vears, that is to say, after the original impulse had = produced the several minor centres of civilization ' ‘ 


made its wavy northward—there was a_ return discovered by early explorers on the eastern side 
impulse from Mlexico to the south, not over the ot the Andes 
difficult isthmus route as before, but by an almost [>. JENNEss 


circular course, round the Gulf of Mexico into the 


| \ntilles, and from the Antilles into Guiana, whence 
it pervaded the basins of the Orinoco and Amazon Timber bv RODERICK L. HAIG-BROWN (William 
Rivers. It was this comparatively recent impulse \forroy and Company, New York) is a tale 

, trom the north, Radin would maintain, not influences — Joggers on the West Coast of Canada. The tech 
nique of the timber camp, the rude healthy lite oi 
the loggers, the hazards of logging, are drawn with 

loving care and evident authenticits But Nir 
4 . Haig-Brown is pre-eminently a nature-lover and he 
Everything IS most at home tn his descriptions of the bush, the 

fishing streams, the mountains and the waterwa\ 
+ + ot British Columbia. In this book he leaves the 

Pri nN Nn scientific and descriptive essay tor the ‘man s nove 
In of Hemingway and Callaghan. perhaps tollows 
naturally that his narrative stvle and his diction 
" FROM THE IDEA are at times reminiscent of these a ath rs Lhe plot 
TO THE is concerned with the warm triendship ot Johnny 
' ind Slim, two loggers, the latter better educated 


FINISHED JOB 


4 and more sophisticated, the former a healthy simple 
. : : nimal, loval 1 straightforward. and the love ct 
animal! val an raigh rware in € 
Canadian Printing and Lithographing 
: , Johnny tor Julie, a girl of much the me make-up 
Co. is completely equipped to prepare ' ; 
as himselt. Haie-Brown  sketche labour 


and produce all classes of printing, 
including Magazines, House Organs, 
Calendars, Catalogues, Broadsides, 
Booklets, Folders, and Leaflets. 


relationships in the logging camps and we get a tew 
|_abour-versus-Big-Business scene but his sub 


plot is never very firmly established nor does it 


reach any satisfactory conclusion. Description is 
more notable than character delineation or plot 


CANADIAN PRINTING weaving in Timber. and the best scenes therefore 
Sound 


are those of Julies farm home up Kiultool 


and LITHOGRAPHING the goat hunt in the mountains, and Slims excur 
= COMPANY LIMITED sions into the forest and along the fishing streams 


it is pleasant to see vet another pert of Canada 
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developed as “local colour” ter a work of Canadian 


fiction 
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